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Trotting: New Spurt for an Old Sport 
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| (Gillette 


One-Lrece Razor 





j se whisk off tough beard with 
perfect ease—save time and 
bother— get a Gillette Aristocrat or 
Gillette Milord one-piece razor. These 
are the finest and most convenient 
shaving instruments money can buy. 
There’s nothing to take apart or put 
together. You change blades in a 
flash. Twist . . . the razor opens. 
Twist again... your blade’s locked 
in shaving position. For cleaning 
both razor and blade just loosen the 
holder, rinse and shake. Every man 
wants a fine razor. Ask to see the 
superb Gillette Aristocrat and 
Gillette Milord one-piece razors. 
































Gillette 
Anistoowal 
One-Piece Razor 


gold-plated with Texol- 
covered metal case and 


ten Gillette ¢ 
Blue Blades 379 





















Gillette Safety Razor Company 
Boston 6, Mass. 








Gillette 
Mibord 
One-Piece Razor 


, gold-plated with hand- 
some case and five 


use Gillette Blue Blades wim, 9 Git Bis $9950 
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29 gallons getting out of 
a 2-quart hot-water bottle 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


| E peay you have a very bad tooth- 
ache indeed, you'll never want to 
put 15 or 20 gallons of hot water in 
your hot-water bottle to soothe the 
pain. But you could—if it’s a B.F. 
Goodrich bottle. It took 29 gallons to 
cause that burst you see in the picture. 

Why should there be any need for 
rubber to stand such a strain? The 
stronger the bottle the longer it will 
last. But the strength must be uniform. 
If one little weak spot started to leak 
you'd have a soaked pillow which isn’t 
funny when you're trying to get relief 


from a bad head or tooth. 
B.F.Goodrich engineers started out to 
develop a uniformly strong hot-water 
bottle. They wanted one that would 
stretch to several times its normal size 
without the slightest leak before it 
finally burst. Then they’d know it had 
no weak spots. That’s the bottle in the 
picture. Before the burst the scale read 
235 pounds. That’s 116 quarts or 29 
gallons in a 2-quart bottle, exactly like 
you'd buy in any drug store with the 
brand B.F.Goodrich or “Miller.” 
B.F.Goodrich engineers are con- 





stantly at work this way to make 
everything “better than it has to be.” 
Nothing is ever finished to them — 
they are always at work to find ways to 
improve belting, hose, adhesives, tank 
linings, packing —to make them last 
longer, stand harder use, cost less. 
That’s why it pays to see your B.F. 
Goodrich distributor before you decide 
on any product made of rubber. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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ETTER HEARING 
ONGER! 


with “EVEREADY” “MINI-MAX” BATTERIES! 


ERE’S real help to make your hearing aid perform its best: 
“Eveready” “Mini-Max” batteries with the extra power capacity 
to give you proper full-volume operation! Revolutionary inner con- 
struction, with no waste space between cells, gives you this extra 
battery life in the same, or smaller, space. 
Ounce for ounce, the greatest energy producers . . . size for size, the 
most compact... penny for penny, the most economical, “Eveready” 
batteries save you money! Get them from your hearing-aid dealer. 





& ULTRA-SMALL hearing aids (new sets with amplifier 
and batteries in one unit) and others with clips for two- 
unit instruments are designed around these “Eveready” 
batteries. #412-E “B” battery at left, smaller than a box of 
safety matches, delivers 2214 volts. (Similar “Eveready” 
15- and 30-volt types also available.) “Eveready” “A” 
battery (#1016-E) matches “B” battery in size. 





FOR OTHER modern hearing aids of the single-unit or a 
double-unit type, this “Eveready” #420-E “B” battery 
delivering 221 volts, together with this “Eveready” 
#1035 “A” battery, offers long life and economy. (15- 
and 30-volt “Eveready” “B” batteries are also available.) 


@BTHESE NEW small “Eve- 
ready” batteries can be 
used with all existing vacuum-tube instruments em- 
ploying 221/2- and 30-volt separate plug-in “B” batteries. 
Ask your hearing-aid dealer about them. The 30-volt 
“Eveready” “B” battery (shown at left) is #430-P and the 
companion “A” battery (right) is #1040-P. The same high 
“BY capacity is also avail- 
able in 221 volts. 





HEARING-AID USERS requiring a heavy-duty 45-volt 
“B” battery obtain exceptionally long life from the 
“Eveready” #455-P battery (left). The “Eveready” 
#1052-P (right) is the companion “A” battery. (A 33-volt 
“Eveready” “B” battery is also available.) 


The registered trade-marks “Eveready’’ and "'Mini-Max”’ 
distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. « 
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LETTERS 


Royal Profiles 


Because of the approaching wedding of 
Princess Elizabeth, newspapers and maga- 
zines have devoted a great deal of space to 
pictures of the royal family. 

Most people assume that the royal fam. 
ily consists of merely the king, queen, and 
the Princesses Elizabeth and Margaret 
Rose. Few realize that England has 4 
Princess Mary. As the only sister of the 
present king, Mary is known as the prin. 
cess royal, the title traditionally given to 
the eldest daughter of a king, who, because 








International Press Association 


Princesses: Mary and Elizabeth 





of brothers, is not considered a presump- 
tive ruler. Mary is Princess Elizabeth’ 
aunt and the resemblance between them i: 
striking, allowing, of course, for the dif. 
ference in age. 


Mrs. Mary Ruipcety 
Baltimore, Md. 


Existentialism 


In your piece “Existentialism in Fiction” 
(Newsweek, July 28) I would like to point 
out a manifest inexactitude—which, how- 
ever, is quite common. Sartre is neither 
the founder nor the inventor of Existential- 
ism (which is not a cult). The grandfather 
of Existentialism is Soren Kierkegaard, a 
Danish philosopher who lived in the nine- 
teenth century. The fathers of Existential- 
ism are two contemporary German philoso- 
phers, Heidegger and Jaspers. Heidegger's 
book, “Time and Being,” was published in 
1927 and gave the first fundamental out- 
line of a philosophy of existence (existen- 
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: Its a whale 
of a job 











a We’re adding new telephones at the rate of about 300,000 


‘ a month. That is 10,000 a day... And still it isn’t enough. 


Since V-J Day, we’ve added more than We're moving faster than anyone thought 
5,500,000 telephones. But fast as we put in possible—with shortages and everything — 
one telephone, there comes an order for and we have broken all kinds of records. 
another. Sometimes two more. It’s a whale of a job and we’re eager 


So even though we're going full speed aheady, and impatient to get it done. For we don’t 
we haven’t been able to catch up with all the’, like to keep anybody waiting for telephone 
orders for telephone service. vice. 
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Look what I invited! 
INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF! 
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You aren’t welcome, Mister— 


Better start today with 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC and MASSAGE 


es. old Harry may not know it, but he won’t be 
invited to her house again . . . not while he goes 
around looking like something out of a dermatologist’s 
chamber of horrors. 


Don’t take chances with infectious dandruff. At the 
first sign of flakes and scales get started with Listerine 
Antiseptic and massage. Listerine Antiseptic treats the 
infection as it should be treated . . . with antiseptic action. 
It kills germs associated with dandruff by the million, in- 
cluding the stubborn “bottle bacillus,” which many au- 
thorities regard as a causative agent in the infectious type 
of dandruff. It helps get rid of those flakes and scales... 
alleviates itching. Your scalp and hair feel swell. 


In a series of tests 76°, of dandruff patients showed 
complete disappearance of, or marked improvement in, 
the symptoms of dandruff at the end of four weeks of 
twice-a-day Listerine Antiseptic treatments. And remem- 
ber, Listerine Antiseptic is the same antiseptic that has 
been famous for more than 60 years in the field of oral 
hygiene. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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tialism). In 1932 followed the first im. 
portant work of Jaspers, “Philosophers.” 
Of the French school, Sartre is perhaps 
the most vigorous exponent, but he is not 
the only or the first, nor does he represent 
the sole tendency of French Existentialism, 
In Italy there is an extremely interesting 
school of Existentialism, which is as cop. 
structive, positive, and sound as Sartre js 
destructive, negative, and instable. It js 
represented by Abbagnano ... 


Marian Tayior 
Turin, Italy 


Third World War 


Just two questions about Mr. Pat Frank's 
“Operation Thirty” and “According to 
Plan” (Newsweek, Letters, Aug. 18). First, 
are not the results he outlines better than 
having the Communists bomb the United 
States? And second, why send over 1. 
000,000 occupation troops? Just let the 
Russians stew in their own juice and give 
them another dose of bombs if they don't 
mend their ways. But remember, we had 
better strike first. 

G. H. Crarx 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


> You deserve a Pulitzer Prize for publish- 
ing Pat Frank’s .. . communication ... 


L. L. Bernarp 
St. Charles, Mo. 


> Pat Frank’s apocalyptic fantastic de- 
scription of world war three is to us a 
possibly correct prediction, except that no 
large occupation force would be necessary 
... However, any future major war will be 
an “utter catastrophe” for the world. 


Cou. Joun S. Farr, U.S.A., Ret. 
Altoona, Pa. 


> Congratulations on breaking precedents 
and publishing Pat Frank’s “According to 
Plan” which shows so clearly the futility 
and stupidity of a war such as we are being 
prepared for ... I wish I had written it 
myself. 


Gnorce A. Fink 
Easton, Pa. 
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People are saying— 


“It’s the smoothest-riding car 


we’ve ever owned!’’ 


How much more pleasant to own a car that rides smoothly, steadily, 
safely, over all kinds of roads! Chevrolet holds the road as though it 
were a part of it. It gives you Big-Car comfort, Big-Car performance, 


BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST. 


Talk for a while with Chevrolet owners, and you will 
agree they are the most enthusiastic owner group of all! 


That is true because these men and women know that 
Chevrolet brings them BIG-CAR QUALITY AT 
LOWEST COST; and they are genuinely proud of 
the way their cars look, ride, drive and perform. 

They will tell you that Chevrolet is the on/y car in its 
field with the Big-Car riding-smoothness and _ road- 
steadiness of Knee-Action—and this makes it the 
‘moothest-andesafest-riding car they have ever owned. 


They will tell you they are equally pleased with Chev- 





This new Chevrolet Station Wagon is the only station wagon with Body by Fisher 


rolet’s Big-Car styling, 
Big-Car performance 
and Big-Car depend- 
ability; for it’s the only 
low-priced car combin- 
ing such features as 
Body by Fisher, Valve-in-Head Thrift-Master Engine and 
Positive-Action Hydraulic Brakes. 


And most satisfying of all to them, Chevrolet provides 
all these advantages of higher-priced cars at substantial 
Savings in purchase price, operation and upkeep! 


That’s why Chevrolet owners 
are confirmed Chevrolet enthu- 
siasts. That’s why it will pay 
you and your family to buy a 
Chevrolet, too! 


> 
Yes, people = te": THE NEW CHEVROLET 


FOR BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST !’’ 


= 


GHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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AMME DO 1, inventor of the revolver—the great “equalizer 


which figured so dramatically in our conquest of the West 


Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 172 mph; Range, 750 miles 


A Great New “Equalizer” for the 


Business frontier... the IDONANZA 


NE INDIAN on a horse could send 
() a dozen arrows at a Texas Ranger 
before the Ranger could dismount to 
use his long rifle. But to this unequal 
duel came Samuel Colt’s “equalizer” — 
the six shooter—which stopped the 
Rangers’ enemies in their tracks. 

To today’s business frontier comes 
an equally potent “equalizer” —the 
Bonanza, an airplane built for busi- 
ness, giving town and city business- 
man alike new mobility and range. 

The four-place Bonanza is a fast 
airplane, cruising at 172 mph. but 
does it with the economy of 165 hp at 
a cost as low as one cent per passenger 


mile! Add the Bonanza’s limousine- 


like luxury, its quietness, and its easy 
maneuverability in and out of the 
smallest fields—and you have air trans- 
portation that is tailored to fit the busi- 
nessman's needs! 

The Bonanza comes fully equipped 
—two-way radio. landing lights. in- 
struments. heater. electric retractable 
landing gear. flaps. controllable pro- 
peller and other refinements. Your 
Beechcraft distributor will be glad to 


Waller KH Beech, pioneer in 


aeronautics, who produced the Beechcraft 
Bonanza as a modern “equalizer” in business 


transportation, 


w a a 


demonstrate it—and to discuss its 
adaptability to your transportation 
needs. We are still filling a large back- 
log of orders. Additional ones will be 
filled in sequence. 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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For Your Information 


OFFICIAL STAMP: A Navy Day brochure for guidance of 
its officers, Navy Day speakers, etc., will include News- 
WEEK’s National Defense survey in the July 28 issue. That’s 
about as close as we'll ever get to telling it to the Marines. 


WHEN IS A SPIV? Newsweek has 

conscientiously reported the existence 

of the spivs (Aug. 4, Aug. 18, and 

Sept. 1), those racketeering drones of 

British society who refuse to work for 

a living during the economic crisis. 

When the question of what to call the 

female equivalents of spivs came up in 

~ London papers, the Aug. 8 “Lon- 

doner’s Diary” column of The Evening 

Standard wrote: “The American magazine NEWSWEEK sug- 
gests spivine as the term for a spiv’s girl friend. It adds, 
‘Spivs also breed, it appears, producing spivettes with wise, 
evil little faces.””” We’re getting to be authorities on spivs. 


PANDIT? PUNDIT? No one was more surprised than John 
Lardner to find that he had suddenly become an expert on 
affairs in India. A typographical error at NeEwswEEk’s print- 
ing plant last week directed readers of this column to page 
70 if they wanted to know all about riots and arson in Pak- 
istan, and about Nehru and Gandhi. Page 70 happened to con- 
tain only a learned discourse by Lardner on Eddie Eagan, 
Yale, and Jersey Joe Walcott. The closest John got to India 
was a mention of Iraq. After blinking around a few times at 
his new field, Lardner quickly began to study his role. No man 
to rush into things, John intends to take a few weeks before 
giving the morning line on India vs. Pakistan. 

In the meantime, book pages around the country are car- 
rying reviews of Lardner’s “It Beats Working,” a lively col- 
lection of. sports stories based on his NEwsweek column, 
with much new material and 52 drawings by Willard Mullin. 
In a foreword, Carl Van Doren says he considers Lardner 
“the best sports writer now alive.” So do we. 


MEM-O-RIES: This week the Books department pulls all 
nostalgic stops with a digest of 26 pictures, starting on page 
85, selected from the Frederick Lewis Allens’ memory book, 
“I Remember Distinctly.” To present the highlights of the 
era between the first and second world wars in the limited 
space allowed, Photo Editor Jack Caldwell had to suit a 
group of strongly partisan editors. For example, Valentino 
made Photo’s digest although there was a fierce Garbo fac- 
tion. Bobby Jones and Gertrude Ederle are in, above the 
muttered protests of a Babe Ruth fan. The inclusion of the 
Dempsey-Tunney “long-count” picture offended several 
shouters after Joe Louis. But you can’t please everybody, as 
the Allens themselves must come to realize. If they need 
proof, there’s a girl around here who is whining that Rudy 
Vallee wasn’t even mentioned in “I Remember Distinctly.” 


THE COVER: The traditional concept 

of harness-racing drivers is wrinkled 

old gaffers who have been in the sport 

for years. But with increased interest 

in the trotters resulting in increased 

purses for the winners, there has been 

an influx of younger men into the field. 

This photo by O. C. Sweet shows 32- 

year-old Eugene Pownall, one of the 

best of the younger drivers, sulky-borne at Roosevelt Race- 
way, Westbury, Long Island. For a report on the changed 
atmosphere of the trotting sport, see page 71. 
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President Jones burst into tears .. . by Mr. Friendly 


“This accident will ruin me!” 

“What accident?” said Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man. 
“The accident that happened the week after next, naturally!” 
“Naturally,” said Mr. Friendly. 

“5 workers were injured—production was held up—I was sued and finally shot myself.” 


“Sorty to hear it,” said Mr. Friendly, “but as you live in the future, why not let American 
Mutual make it a happy future. Our safety engineers can make you glad about the accidents that 
won’t happen the week after next! 
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“Some have had 25 years’ experience helping to reduce accidents and speed a hie” i dis 
production. And if accidents should happen we take care of everything!” - ma am . 
ne a 
“I'm already happy about it!” said Jones. sof. 
ue moar Wea 
“You should be,” said Mr. Friendly. “This special I. E. Loss Control* Precis 
service comes with your policy—and your policy gives you the opportunity a . &, 
to save 20% on premiums!” 7\R FS 
ete 0 $ ¢ 
Well that settled it! Jones took out a policy, threw his pistol away 7 = 





and vowed never again to shoot himself two weeks ahead. 


* THE GREATEST EXTRA IN INSURANCE! It’s I. E. Loss Control. Your helping hand 
Ask your local American Mutual man to show you the when trouble comes ! 
“40 Convincing Cases” today, and learn what this service can 

do for you. And write for “The All-American Plan for Business.” 





American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Dept. A-73, AMERICAN MUTUAL 


142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices in principal cities, 
Consult classified telephone directory. 


© 1947, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 








the first American liability insurance company - 












What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Democrats close to the White House 
and in touch with foreign affairs are pri- 
vately predicting Truman will call Con- 
gress into special session by Nov. 15 be- 
cause of accelerated deterioration of the 
economic-political situation in Europe . . . 
The next GOP tax-reduction bill prob- 
ably will hike exemptions to $1,000 for a 
single person and $2,000 for a family 
head. Republicans are quietly canvassing 
Democratic colleagues and think such a 
bill would muster sufficient strength to 
override a veto . . . There'll be a general 
tightening of official War Department 
news releases. The Air Force in particular 
is seething over the number of recent 
“leaks” of confidential information, in- 
cluding disclosure in certain trade publi- 
cations of details of new-type military 
aircraft . . . Despite an apparent increase 
in Congressional sentiment for extending 
rent control next February, the odds are 
still against it. 


Eisenhower Boomlet 

There’s now a good possibility that 
Eisenhower will step out as Army Chief 
of Staff before the Jan. 1 date set for him 
to become Columbia University president. 
The signs of a growing groundswell of 
popular opinion for him for the 1948 
Republican nomination are worrying the 
professional GOP politicians. They just 
don’t like the idea of an independent whose 
views on many public issues still are un- 
known. They would like to avoid Eisen- 
hower as a candidate unless it becomes 
apparent he’s the only man who can lick 
Truman. Incidentally, Washington insiders 
are intrigued by the possibility that his 
brother Milton Eicenhower, the Kansas 
State College president who served Hoover 
and F.D.R. and has long been a Truman 
favorite, may become Secretary of Agri- 
culture if Anderson leaves. 


Wanted: A Democratie Chief 
Although Agriculture Secretary Ander- 
son can have the chairmanship of the 
Democratic National Committee if he 
wants it, the ever-present possibility that 
he might prefer to run for the Senate from 
New Mexico keeps the Hannegan-succes- 
sion pot boiling. There’s also the question 
of Anderson’s health. Truman now is 
thinking in terms of an Easterner as an 
alternate for the job, and high on his 
list are Sen. Howard McGrath of Rhode 
Island, former Rep. Joe Casey of Massa- 
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The Periscope 


chusetts, and newly appointed Navy Sec- 
retary John Sullivan. In any case, look 
for a shake-up of the Democratic Commit- 
tee staff when Hannegan resigns. 


Baruch’s Influence 

Bernard M. Baruch, now 77, still is 
playing a more important hand in Wash- 
ington affairs than is generally known. 
For example, he was in Washington as 
key U.S. consultant on the British-U.S. 
loan negotiations. He also is being con- 
sidered as a possible coordinator of all the 
reports now being compiled on the Mar- 
shall plan. Whether he is given this job 
will depend largely on whether Truman 
feels, as some do, that Baruch has become 
too critical of the British Labor govern- 
ment’s policies since his last visit to Eng- 


land. 


New Dust Bowl Threat 

Possibility of a new dust bowl even more 
extensive than in the ’30s has government 
soil specialists really worried. If a couple 
of years of drought hit the Great Plains, 
they say, little could be done to prevent it. 
Prospects for continued high wheat prices 
have spurred get-rich-quick farmers and 
speculators to plow up more than 5,000,- 
000 acres of grass lands on the fringes of 
the old dust bowl and plant them to 
wheat. And they’re apt to keep right on 
plowing until prices drop or drought 
causes a couple of crop failures. Dry 


‘weather this winter and next spring, the 


experts say, could undo all the soil-build- 
ing work that has been done since the 
drought and dust of a decade ago. Eastern 
Colorado is considered a prime danger 


spot. 


Farm Land Spiral 

When the present inflationary bubble 
finally bursts, tep economists new expect 
the repercussions to be most severe in the 
agricultural segment of the economy. 
Half of the increase in farmers’ assets has 
been in the value ef farm land, which the 
experts believe has shot up too rapidly 
and now is far out of line with normal 
farm income. In half of the 48 states, land 
now is selling above peaks reached after 
the first world war. When the reaction 
comes it may be violent. 


National Notes 

For the next several months Justice 
Department antitrust officials will concen- 
trate on price fixing, rather than on mo- 
nopoly investigations. They feel that at- 
tention to price cases has been too limited 
in recent months . . . Pat Hurley, former 
ambassador to China, is the likely GOP 


candidate for the seat of Senator Hatch 
of New Mexico in the 1948 election. He 
barely missed unseating Hatch’s Demo- 
cratic colleague, Senator Chavez, in 1946 
.. . North Carolina politicians think for- 
mer Sen. Robert Reynolds is paving the 
way for a_ political comeback, possibly 
running for the House next year. He’s 
setting up a residence in his old home of 
Asheville. 
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Trends Abroad 

The Communists haven’t overlooked 
Central and Southern Africa in their world- 
wide efforts to fish in muddy waters. In 
French Equatorial Africa, the Belgian 
Congo, and the Union of South Africa, 
they’re concentrating on the natives, using 
nationalistic and racial rather than eco- 
nomic arguments. The over-all direction 
comes from Cairo . . . Brazilians fear they'll 
be living under another rightist dictator- 
ship soon unless President Dutra reverses 
the present trend; they see his “anti-Com- 
munist” campaign as a smokescreen be- 
hind which Dutra is moving to consolidate 
his position against ex-President Vargas 
rather than against left extremists . . . In 
a step to meet the growing crisis, Britain 
soon will make another substantial cut {n 
its army to gain workers for civilian indus- 
try by reducing its forces in Germany and 
Italy as well as Greece. ' 


New Home for Princess? 

The virtual destruction by fire last week 
of Sunninghill Park won’t leave Princess 
Elizabeth and Lt. Philip Mountbatten 
without a country home after their mar- 
riage in November. High on the list of 
substitutes is Bagshot Park, also near 
Windsor, the former home of the Duke of 
Connaught and originally the king’s sec- 
ond choice. Prospective London residences 
include Kensington Palace, now somewhat 
dilapidated, and Clarence House, St. 
James’s. Hampton Court and Fort Belve- 
dere are farther down on the list. 


The Chinese Muddle 

The U.S. probably will continue to back 
Chiang Kai-shek, but hopes of effectively 
liberalizing his regime are fading. General 
Wedemeyer, who went to China to study 
and report on the situation, has sent Wash- 
ington pessimistic advance accounts of: his 
mission. Wedemeyer has found the Kuo- 
mintang just as inefficient and corrupt as 
Secretary Marshall himself found it a year 
ago—and just as unwilling to carry out 
any real reform. Wedemeyer talked like a 
“Dutch Uncle” to a closed meeting of 50 
Kuomintang leaders in Nanking but ap- 
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parently inspired only resentment and no 
active desire to make the changes which 
the U.S. is demanding. Several members 
of his audience proposed after the meeting 
that the entire leadership stay away from 
the airport when Wedemeyer took off 
from Nanking as a sign of collective dis- 
approval, but this was overruled on the 
ground it might further offend Washington. 


Trouble Ahead in Italy 

There’s more political turmoil and vio- 
lence ahead in Italy. Diplomats think the 
situation is the “worst crisis to which least 
attention is being paid.” In their judg- 
ment, conditions in Italy are nearer politi- 
cal collapse than in France and almost as 
critical as in Greece. Russia’s ratification of 
the peace treaty heightens danger of an ex- 
plosion since Italian Communists are likely 
to exploit the withdrawal of occupation 
troops by increasingly aggressive moves to 
harass the present government. It’s no 
secret that the Communists have under- 
ground guerrilla bands in the Po valley and 
around Milan. The Communist party is 
currently the strongest in Italy and there’s 
more than an even chance it will take over 
the government at the March elections 
with backing and encouragement from 
Moscow. 


Attlee’s Future 

Britons with good Cabinet pipelines 
c!aim that Prime Minister Attlee has 
changed his mind and finally is ready to 
quit, provided his colleagues can agree on 
a successor. He’s been told flatly that 
propaganda representing him as colorless, 
ineffective, and bewildered is taking hold. 
This means, he was informed, that when 
the real crisis comes and further stern 
measures must be adopted he won’t have 
enough popular pull to make the public 
take it, let alone like it. These party 
leaders appealed to Attlee’s almost pro- 
fessional party loyalty and warned that 
failure to meet the crisis effectively would 
identify the Labor party as a whole with 
an uninspiring leader. Attlee, Morrison, 
Dalton, and Cripps are reportedly agreed 
that the man to take over is Bevin. How- 
ever, when the time comes the Cabinet’s 
left wing, including Aneurin Bevan, 
Strachey, and Shinwell, may not accept 
Bevin’s Prime Ministership. 


Foreign Notes 

U.S. veterinarians who’ve spent six 
months end $15,500,000 in Mexico fighting 
foot-and-mouth disease are discouraged 
about fully licking it. Diseased cattle must 
be killed and, although 300,000 have been 
destroyed so far, the vets estimate they'll 
have to slaughter 2,500,000 more—a tough 
job since Mexican farmers are hiding their 
animals in the rugged countryside . . . 
British austerity note: No. 10 Downing 
Street, the home of the Prime Minister, 
hasn’t had a coat of paint since 1935 ... 
South Africans generally expect 77-year- 
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Secret Zionist Radio 


There’s nothing haphazard about 
the flow of Jewish DP’s across Eu- 
rope and to Palestine. Actually, 
there’s a secret and highly efficient 
short-wave radio network enabling 
Jewish Zionist leaders on both sides 
of the Atlantic to coordinate legal 
and illegal movements of Jews 
throughout Europe, sailings of refu- 
gee ships, and activities of the Pale- 
stine underground. Powerful secret 
transmitters in New York, Bremer- 
haven, and Tel Aviv operate 24 
hours a day broadcasting instruc- 
tions and reports to smaller sta- 
tions in London and Frankfurt. The 
Frankfurt station, believed to be in 
the nearby DP camp Zeilsheim, is 
the key relaying point for two mo- 
bile transmitters which roam the 
Russian and U.S. zones of Germany. 
Incidentally, these are former U.S. 
Signal Corps mobile units liquidated 
in Paris for $125. The network usuai- 
ly operates in code but sometimes 
uses Russian-language voice trans- 

. missions in Germany. 
re 











old Prime Minister Smuts to be succeeded 
eventually by his Finance Minister, Jan H. 
Hofmeyr, a stocky, scholarly bachelor who’s 
a skillful parliamentarian and_ orator. 
Hofmeyr’s admirers speak of him as a 
“terrific grafter’—but hasten to explain 
that “grafter” means “hard worker” in 
slang. 


Vv 


Coming Meat Shortage 

Housewives should make the most of 
the plentiful meat supplies expected for 
the next few months. High prices are 
bringing a flood of cattle, hogs, and sheep 
to market, but after the run is over a 
decline will set in for at least two years, 
Agriculture Department experts predict. 
They believe that as a result of the slaugh- 
ter of animals needed for breeding there'll 
be a billion pounds less meat in 1948 than 
the present annual consumption of 23,000,- 
000,000 pounds. Next year they expect 
10% less beef and veal and the smallest 
supply of lamb and mutton in twenty 
years. 


Hawaiian Labor Battle 

More labor trouble and strikes are in 
store for Hawaii. Following up its initial 
organizing and strike gains, the CIO’s 
longshoremen union, led by Communist- 
line Harry Bridges, is mobilizing small 
businessmen for a showdown fight with 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Hawaii Employers Council, and Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce. The union claims 
privately that replies to a confidential 
questionnaire distributed to Honolulu 


businessmen indicate that many of them 
support the CIO union against the domi- 
nant Big Five industrial interests in Ha- 
wail. The Bridges union meanwhile jg 
facing heavy opposition from another 
Hawaiian labor front: the AFL, repre- 
sented by the powerful teamsters’ union, 
which Bridges charges has a secret alliance 
with employers. 


Business Footnotes 

Although retail trade as a whole has held 
up surprisingly well, significance is attached 
to fairly sharp drops for luxury and less 
essential goods. For example, government 
data show these recent drops, compared 
with June: women’s accessories, 22%; jew- 
elry, 19%, and sporting goods, 10% ... 
Insiders in the steel industry feel that 
under the Marshall plan the U.S. should 
ship to Europe such steel products as 
machinery, pumps, and rails only in fin- 
ished form. The arguments: much scarce 
and essential steel scrap would be kept at 
home; Europe would be saved the time 
consumed in the several manufacturing 
steps, and, incidentally, U.S. industry 
would reap any profits . . . Shoes soon 
will be more plentiful but cost more. Re- 
tailers who had kept inventories low in 
expectation of a price break again are 
rushing orders in the face of new advances 
in factory prices . . . Another general 
hike in coffee prices is in prospect. 


Vv 


Radio Notes 

Top-rank comics are mapping new- 
type audience participation shows. Groucho 
Marx has one called Betcha Life in the 
audition stage and both Phil Baker, for- 
mer $64-question master, and Garry 
Moore, his successor, are working up new 
ideas for putting audiences on the air... 
The AFL is planning a well-financed, sus- 
tained radio campaign for the repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to follow up the expertly 
produced, star-studded AFL variety shows 
broadcast last spring prior to enactment 
of the law . . . Watch for heavy promotion 
of the Wednesday-night programs by rival 
networks to combat ABC’s solid line-up 
for that evening: Lionel Barrymore, Vox 
Pop, Abbott & Costello, Jack Paar, Bing 
Crosby, and Henry Morgan. 


Book Notes 

Maj. Gen. William J. (Wild Bill) Dono- 
van, wartime chief of OSS, is working on 
a book about the historical relationship be- 
tween diplomacy and intelligence opera- 
tions. He’s recently been in Europe gather- 
ing source material . . . “Colorado,” Louis 
Bromfield’s first novel in three years, will 
be published by Harper in October. It’s 
about the wide-open frontier towns of the 
wild West ... A forthcoming book by Ann 
Petry, author of the Harlem novel “The 
Street,” concerns a small New England 
village and contains no Negro characters. 
The title is “Country Place.” 
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Why accumulation of capital 





should be encouraged 


O HEAR some people talk, the 
accumulation of capital out of 
profits as savings (the only way it can 
be accumulated) is wrong. Let’s see. 


Capital is the tools you use. The 
blacksmith saved money and bought 
his hammer. Corporations collected 
the savings of thousands of people 
and bought millions of dollars of 
machines. 


If the blacksmith couldn’t have hoped 
for a return on his hammer investment, 
he wouldn’t have bought it—he’d have 
spent the money and there would have 
been no place in that town for horses 
to be shod, no job for the blacksmith 
and his helper. If the investor in a 
corporation can’t hope for a return on 


his stock, he won’t buy it—and there 
will be no jobs in that plant because 
there will be no plant. 


But, the theorists say, let the govern- 
ment provide the plants or take over 
the existing plants... (There are plenty 
of places where one or both have been 
done. Would you change places with 
the workers of those countries?) 


A great labor leader knew what he 
was talking about when he said, ‘The 
worst enemy of working people is the 
corporation which fails to operate at 
a profit”. He might have put it another 
way: “Anyone who tries to prevent a 
company from making a profit is 
directly attacking the workingman 
and his job security”’. 
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Washington Frends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Presidential politics are picking up. They'll be front 
page from now on. Taft’s forthcoming Western trip will be 
covered by 35 correspondents and cameramen, a retinue al- 
most big enough for a post-convention campaign tour. 


Principal reason for the rise in interest this early is Tru- 
man’s recent gain in popularity, as registered by public and 
private polls of public opinion. He is now granted almost an 
even chance of winning. 


Dewey is still far ahead in the Republican field but his West- 
ern trip was only a mild success. If Taft goes over bigger west 
.of the Mississippi, he’ll be a front runner when Congress re- 
convenes. 


> An Eisenhower-for-President league has made its ap- 
pearance in Washington and probably will be followed by others 
over the country. The general’s dark-horse potential is growing. 
Eisenhower himself is saying nothing either to encourage 
or discourage his boosters. But he will follow up his American 
Legion speech with several other major addresses. 


> Elections to fill Congressional vacancies also will be 
closely watched for political trends. Six vacancies remain to 
be filled, five by special elections. Six already filled have left 
the party line-up in the House unchanged. 


Outcome of the Eighth District of Pennsylvania, where a 
vacancy election will be held Sept. 9, will be significant. A Re- 
publican endorsing the Taft-Hartley Act will fight it out with a 
labor-backed Democrat opposing the law. 


A Republican victory is indicated by the political history 
of the district, but Democrats are putting up a strong fight in 
the hope of demonstrating the unpopularity of the labor law 
in Allentown and of scoring an upset. 


Other elections are scheduled in Indiana, Ohio, New York, 
and Massachusetts. In all cases Republicans are expected to 
succeed Republicans and Democrats to succeed Democrats. But 
there may be important changes in the margins of victory. 


> Export trade is slipping. The June total was 13% below 
May, a bad month because of a shipping tie-up, but July figures, 
soon to be published, won’t show any improvement over June. 


Value of exported goods may slip below $1,000,000,000 a 
month when the full impact of the British suspension of pound 
convertibility is registered. The current rate is about $1,200,- 
000,000 a month and it has been as high as $1,400,000,000. 


Such a dip in foreign trade would have a perceptible effect 
upon American prosperity. Five per cent of U.S. nonfarm 
workers are engaged in production for export. 


Nothing much can be done about the slump until legisla- 


tion giving effect to the Marshall plan is approved by Congress. 
This won’t be until well after the first of next year, at best. 


> Interim relief measures for Britain won’t amount to 
much unless some new crisis forces the Administration’s hand. 
Officials have concluded that there isn’t much they can do, be- 
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yond consenting to the recent suspension of pound conversion, 
under the terms of the British loan agreement. 


Britain will have to dig into its shrunken dollar balance and 
gold reserve, amounting to about $2,600,000,000, to supply part 
of its need for U.S. goods at least until Congress reconvenes. 
A British loan from the International Monetary Fund is 
still possible but no loans from the World Bank or Export-Im- 
port Bank are in immediate prospect. 


> Canada may seek a U.S. loan. The dominion is running 
into a dollar crisis which will require borrowing or drastic cur- 
tailment of imports from the U.S., or both. Congressional sanc- 
tion would be required for a big enough loan to solve the prob- 
lem (see page 42) . 


An interim World Bank loan to Canada pending negotia- 
tions with the U.S. also is possible. 


> Shrinkage in exports will be offset temporarily by spend- 
ing of veterans cashing their terminal-leave bonds in September. 


Some $1,350,000,000 worth of bonds will be cashed im- 
mediately by 6,500,000 veterans, The Army Times estimates on 


the strength of a nationwide poll. The average size of the 
bonds is about $208. 


About 28% of the holders will try to let their bonds mature 
but many of them aren’t sure they can. So the total cash may 
be even more than the paper’s estimate. 


More than half of the cash. will be used to pay debts. The 
rest will be spent on clothing, furniture, home repairs, education, 
automobiles, refrigerators, and miscellaneous gadgets. 


> Top officials of the CIO and AFL are expected eventually 
to sign under protest non-Communist statements required by 
the Taft-Hartley law. All unions won’t follow their example but 
defiance will be on the individual union level. 


Some unions in both organizations will need National 
Labor Relations Board protection for collective bargaining, 
even if the strongest don’t. This would be denied all of them 
if top officials refused to sign. 


Highest eleven officers of the CIO and fifteen of the AFL 


can beyond question sign the required statements. 


A contest for control of the NLRB between the Administra- 
tion on one hand and Congress on the other will be one of the 
bitterest Democratic-Republican conflicts of the coming year. 


> Subsidies for marginal mines producing lead, zinc, and 
copper will be demanded at the next session as a national de- 
fense measure. They will receive backing from Western mem- 
bers of both parties. 


Legislation probably will be approved by the House Small 
Business Committee in spite of Truman’s pocket veto of a 
similar measure after the close of the last session. 


> Planes must fly higher over populated areas under new 
Civil Aeronautics Administration rules to take effect Oct. 8. 
The new altitude limit will be 1,000 feet above the highest ob- 
stacle rather than the present 1,000 feet above ground level. 
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between U. S. cities coast-to- 
coast and Tokyo, Shanghai, 





Manila . . . with direct con- 
nections to Korea. 
Reservations now... at 


Northwest Airlines or your 
Travel Agent. 
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Warning on America’s Too Little 


In the flush of triumph that followed the 
fall of Germany in May 1945, most Amer- 
icans had overlooked the startling evi- 
dence that United States forces of occu- 
pation were uncovering: The margin of 
victory over Hitler’s forces, devastating 
though it was, had been a hairline one be- 
cause of the superiority of the Germans in 
the field of basic science. 

The blunt truth appalled American 
military men and scientists: We had out- 
produced and outfought the Nazis, but in 
development of rockets, jet-propelled 
weapons, and synthetics they had gone so 
far beyond us that many military experts 
held they might have turned the tide of 
battle, given a few extra months. 

Even our production of the atom bomb, 
used three months later against Japan, 
owed its existence in no small measure to 
German basic research known to us before 
the war. In fact, not a few scientists con- 
ceded that without our knowledge of pre- 
war German research, much of our own 
success during the war would have been 
impossible. 

The question in military and scientific 
minds was a sharp one: Would the United 
States once more ignore a major lesson 
learned in victory and invite disaster at 
the hands of some more alert nation in 
the future? 

Last week, no less reputable a group 
than President Truman’s Scientific Re- 
search Board, headed by John R. Steel- 
man,* made it clear that in the two years 
since Germany had fallen, we had done 
next to nothing to remedy our Achilles’ 
heel in scientific research. 

In a blunt, nontechnical report, Steel- 
man warned the President that unless this 
nation develops a comprehensive research 
program under a National Science Foun- 
dation, not only will we soon find our- 
selves outstripped militarily, but outmoded 
industrially as well: 
> Since the war, the United States has 
lagged behind many other nations—in- 
cluding Russia, Britain, and even little 
Belgium—in developing a comprehensive 
program of scientific research. Recently, 
for example, Russia increased its expendi- 
tures for research from $%900,000,000 to 
$1,200,000,000, and in addition launched 
a program of stepped-up training planned 





*Other members: ry James V, 


r Defense Secreta 
Forrestal, and 29 other Cabinet and government 
Ss. 


to turn out 700,000 scientists and engi- 
neers in the next five years. 

>The United States expects to spend 
$1,100,000,000 for research in 1947. Ac- 
tually, its needs are such that it should 
spend nearly twice as much—$2,000,000,- 
000. 

So great is this country’s shortage of 
trained scientific workers that even if a 
government-sponsored training program 
were instituted, the United States wouldn’t 
be able to staff a $2,000,000,000 research 
program for at least ten years. 

> America’s needs are especially acute in 
the field of basic research. “In the past, 
our country has made less than its pro- 
portionate contribution to the progress of 
basic science. Instead, we have imported 
our theory from abroad and concentrated 
on its application to concrete and im- 
mediate problems,” the report pointed out. 
“This was true even in the case of the 
atom bomb.” However, the “free exchange 


of ideas which formerly permitted us to 
import to meet our needs no longer pre- 
vails.” 

>In some areas, the lack of basic knowl- 
edge has temporarily halted technological 
progress. This lack, said the report, is hold- 
ing up the development of supersonic 
planes. 

Another Britain? The report was 
especially emphatic in warning the United 
States against the dangers of industrial 
obsolescence. “The destructiveness of the 
recent war makes it inevitable that much 
of Europe, in rebuilding its factories, 
will soon possess an industrial plant more 
modern than ours of today.” Asserting that 
unless the United States kept up-to-date it 
might become another Britain, the report 
contended that many of Britain’s pres- 
ent difficulties stemmed from the fact that 
it had let its factories become obsolete. 

As a solution, the report proposed an 
expanded program of research and train- 
ing, amounting by 1957 to 1 per cent 
of the annual national income (the cur- 
rent expenditure is one-half of 1 per cent) . 
Half of the money would come from the 
Federal government; the other half would 
be provided by industry, education, and 
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privately financed research organizations. 

The program would place special stress 
on basic research, quadrupling expendi- 
tures in that field. It would include Fed- 
eral assistance to undergraduate and grad- 
uate students in the sciences to complete 
their studies, and Federal assistance to col- 
leges and universities to expand their lab- 
oratories. 

In releasing the report, President Tru- 
man made no secret of how serious he con- 
sidered the situation it described. The 
United States, he declared, faced “an emer- 
gency and a challenge.” He asserted: “We 
must constantly enlarge the boundaries of 
scientific knowledge in order to continue 
to provide the benefits of full production 
and full employment and in order to pro- 
tect our democracy from the dangers it 
faces in an uneasy world.” 


PRESIDENT: 


Flying Down to Rio 


Ahead lay 4,600 miles over the open 
Atlantic, the Caribbean, swampland, 
mountains, and thick jungle wilderness. 
The flight to Rio de Janeiro was no milk 
run. Although Lt. Col. Henry T. Myers 
knew every inch of the way, having made 
the journey safely when he piloted Secre- 
tary of the Treasury John W. Snyder to 


Rio before the Inter-American Defense 
Conference, the Secret Service 


was taking no chances. 

It would be Harry S. Tru- 
man’s first trip in his brand- 
new, specially built, million- 
dollar DC-6, which many in- 
sisted on calling the Sacred Cow 
after his old DC-4, even though 
Mr. Truman had named it The 
Independence for his Missouri 
home town. Preparing for any 
eventuality, the Secret Service 
loaded it with crash equipment 
—three machetes for hacking 
through jungle growth, two 
carbines for protection against 
hostile Indians and wild ani- 
mals, fishing tackle, water puri- 
fication tablets, mosquito net- 
ting, and insect repellents. 

The plane also carried para- 
chutes and life rafts complete 
with food and water, sails and 
oars. 

Grim as the preparations 
were, Mr. Truman was his usual 
jaunty self when he boarded 
The Independence last Sunday 
morning, Aug. 31, for the Inter- 
American conference. With him 
were his wife Bess, his daugh- 
ter Margaret, and his official 
party, including Fleet Admiral 
William D. Leahy, his chief of 
staff; Clark M. Clifford, his 
counsel; and Presidential As- 
sistant John R. Steelman. 
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The first stop was at Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, where the Presidential party 
spent Sunday night at Waller Field, the 
United States air base leased from the 
British. There, Stanley Woodward, State 
Department chief of protocol, joined the 
President, to remain at his side during the 
receptions and ceremonies which the Bra- 
zilian Government had planned for him. 

The Independence took off from Waller 
Field in the dawn of Monday morning, 
for Belem, Brazil, near the mouth of the 
Amazon, and then, Rio, where Brazilian 
President Eurico Gaspar Dutra, Senhora 
Dutra, and Brazilian officials would for- 
mally welcome the Truman party. Balance 
of the schedule: 
> The inevitable procession through Rio 
to the $8,000,000 Laranjeiras Palace, des- 
ignated as quarters for Mr. Truman and 
his family. 

P On Tuesday, Mr. Truman’s important 
address on international affairs, winding 
up the Inter-American Conference at 
Petropolis. 

> Finally, two days of rest and sightseeing 
followed by two days of state dinners and 
receptions. 

The President planned to end his stay 
in Rio on Sunday, Sept. 7, by taking part 
in the celebration of the 125th anniversary 
of Brazil’s independence from Portugal. 
He would then sail for home on the bat- 
tleship Missouri. 





Labor Relations: When the Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. staged its annual Family Day for 
28,000 guests at Willow Run, Mich., last 
week Traffic Dispatcher W. E. Abshire, an 
ex-clown, donned his old make-up to the 
fascination of painter Harold Martin’s son. 


The trip back would be leisurely. Mr. 
Truman might return to Washington any- 
where between Sept. 16 and 20. 

The President’s address to the Petrépo- 
lis conferees had been drafted for him by 
George F. Kennan, director of the State 
Department’s policy-planning staff, the 
highly publicized Mr. X who recently 
mapped this nation’s long-range policy in 
regard to Russia (NEWSWEEK, July 21). 
In part, the purpose of the conference was 
to bolster the Western Hemisphere’s de- 
fenses against Russian aggression. How- 
ever, Kennan was chosen to help prepare 
the address not only because of his know]- 
edge of Russian foreign policy but also 
because of his gift for phrasemaking. 

President and Pope: Earlier, the 
President had taken another step to halt 
Russian expansion. On Thursday, Aug. 28, 
the White House revealed that Mr. Tru- 
man had reached an understanding with 
Pope Pius XII to work together for lasting 
peace against the forces of untruth and 
oppression. The agreement was contained 
in an exchange of letters, widely viewed 
as the opening move to bolster the Tru- 
man doctrine with an ideological offensive 
against Russian totalitarianism. 

Mr. Truman declared: “I believe that 
the greatest need of the world today . . . is 
a renewal of faith ... We must have faith 
in the inevitable triumph of truth and 
decency; faith that mankind shall live in 
freedom, not in the chains of un- 
truth or in the chains of a collec- 
tivist organization of their lives: 
faith of such fullness that it will 
energize men and women every- 
where to build with tenacity the 
better social world order under 
self-rule.” 


Greetings 


Last week, the President also: 
P Declared, in a Labor Day 
statement, that good labor rela- 
tions “cannot be brought about 
by legislation.” The statement, 
generally interpreted as a direct 
slap at the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which Congress passed over the 
President’s veto, called for a 


prompt increase in| minimum 
wage rates, a broader social 


security program, and an “ade- 
quate system of health insur- 
ance.” 

> Named James Boyd, one-time 
dean of the Colorado School of 
Mines, as the interim head of 
the Bureau of Mines. A few 
hours after Boyd was sworn in, 
the United Mine Workers Jour- 
nal appeared with a scathing 
attack on him, which charged 
that Mr. Truman had pulled 
“a boner.” 

> Appointed Maj. Gen. William 
H. Draper Jr., economic adviser 
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to the commanding general of the Euro- 
pean theater, as Under Secretary of the 
Army, a post left vacant by the promotion 
of Kenneth C. Royall to Secretary. 

> Reported to Congress that Poland had 
received the greatest amount of UNRRA 
relief as of March 31. Of $2,597,299,000 in 
shipments to liberated areas, $430,550,000 
went to the Poles. Italy was the next big- 
gest recipient, getting $396,361,000, and 
Yugoslavia was third with $386,214,000. 
>Greeted Princess Achraf Pahlevi, twin 
sister of the Shah of Iran, who visited the 
White House accompanied by Fathollah 
Noury-Esfandiary of the Iranian Embassy. 
An official representative of the Red Lion 
and Sun Society, Iranian counterpart of 
the American Red Cross, the Princess came 
to the United States to study the or- 
ganization of day nurseries, clinics, and 
hospitals, 


PROBE: 


Facts on War Frauds 


If the Republicans failed to learn very 
much about Howard Hughes’s wartime 
aircraft contracts when the Senate War 
Investigating Committee made its left- 
handed attempt to dig into them last 
month (Newsweek, Aug. 18), at least 
they did find out how an investigation 
should not be run. 

As GOP leaders prepared last week to 
make another stab at uncovering war 
frauds and waste, through an inquiry start- 
ing Tuesday, Sept. 9, by the House Com- 
mittee on Executive Expenditures, Rep. 
George H. Bender of Ohio promised to 
avoid “Hollywood performances” and “sen- 
sationalism.” 

A steadfast Republican who decorates 
his office with fourteen elephants, each 
with its trunk upraised in triumph after 
the 1946 elections, the rotund Bender had 
no intention of taking an oblique crack at 

‘ his Senate colleagues when, as head of the 
investigation, he made the promise. How- 
ever, the Republicans realized that all the 
headlines which the sex, night-club, and 
Hollywood angles of the Hughes probe had 
given them were merely headaches. 

In place of girls, they now heped to con- 
centrate on facts—facts which had been 
dug up back in July by Lindsay Warren, 
the shaggy, lumbering Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, and which had 
been generally ignored. Warren’s General 
Accounting Office had examined 4,789 
prime war-contract terminations, picked at 
random from the estimated total of 318,- 
000. Among other things, it had discov- 
ered: 
> Seventy-nine cases of fraud involving 
$2,000,000. 
> Evidence of fraud in 57 additional set- 
tlements. 
> One hundred and twenty cases of over- 
payments, the amount totaling $4,350,000. 

In all, there was clear-cut evidence of 
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Harris Ewing 
For H.S.T., an Iranian interlude* 


fraud or overpayment in more than 5 
per cent of the settlements of the General 
Accounting Office examined. On the basis 
of what the GAO found, it was estimated 
that approximately $60,000,000 had been 
stolen or wasted in contract terminations. 

The most frequent methods: (1) mis- 
representation of the value of inventories, 
(2) purchase of inventories at a fraction 
of their real value, (3) resale or use of 
inventories bought as scrap, (4) billing 
the government for the same inventory 
more than once, and (5) overcharging for 
overhead expenses by fake accounting 
practices. 

In the cases of overpayment, the Bender 
committee could only hope wistfully that 
publicity would recover some of the money 
for the government. In the fraud cases, 
however, it planned to bring pressure on 
the Justice Department to prosecute. The 





*Princess Achraf Pahlevi and Chargé d'affaires 
Noury-Esfandiary. 
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department, according to Bender, had 
failed to take action in 93 of 147 fraud 
cases which the GAO and other govern- 
ment agencies had brought to its atten- 
tion. The committee intended to put Jus- 
tice officials on the stand and have them 
explain why. 


PROPAGANDA: 


Slavs in Print 


Organized in 1941, ostensibly to mobilize 
the 15,000,000 Americans of Slavic descent 
behind the war effort, the American Slav 
Congress quickly became an instrument of 
pro-Russian propaganda in the United 
States. In language reminiscent of the 
Nazi doctrine that blood calls to blood, it 
has sought ever since to make Slavic Amer- 
icans identify themselves with Soviet Rus- 
sia in its efforts to gain complete domina- 
tion over all the Slavic countries in Europe. 

Last week, the American Slav Congress, 
now a Communist front of nationwide 
proportions, extended its propaganda ac- 
tivities, putting out the first issue of The A 
Slavic American, an 80-page quarterly on 
heavily coated paper. The announced pur- 
pose: to build friendly relations between 
“America and freedom-loving peoples all 
over the world.” 

The table of contents made it clear what 
The Slavic American meant by “freedom- 
loving peoples.” One article by Norman 
Corwin was in praise of Russia. Others 
lauded Poland, Yugoslavia, and Czecho- 
slovakia. The lead article, by Leo Krzycki, 
president of the organization and out- 
spoken admirer of Joseph Stalin, was en- 
titled “Henry Wallace, Champion of 
Peace.” It applauded Wallace’s fight against 
the Truman Doctrine. The magazine also 
denounced the efforts of the Greek Gov- 
ernment to keep Russia’s satellites from 
wresting Macedonia away. 

A section on the history of the American 
Slav Congress reminded the magazine’s 
readers that it had at one time or another 
received the support of such leaders as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York. Still supporting it: 
Wallace and Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida. 


POLITICS: 


Votes on the Move 


Politically, it was as puzzling as a shell 
game. The mass wartime migrations of 
Americans, according to the Census Bu- 
reau, had boosted the population of the 
three Pacific Coast states 33.9 per cent 
since 1940, while the other 45 states had 
gained only $ per cent. California had led 
the nation by gaining 36.2 per cent or 
2,484,666, followed by Oregon with 33.1 
per cent or 360,582 and Washington with 
25.1 per cent or 435,327. 

What Democratic and Republican poli- 
ticians wondered last week was how the 
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migrants would vote in the 1948 election. 
Seeking clues, they asked themselves four 
questions: 

P Where did the migrants come from? 
Most of them originated in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Missouri—the Okie area of 
depression days. That should make them 
Democrats. But they generally came from 
farming areas. That might make them 
Republicans. Privately, neither party 
was confident that the past loyalties 
of the migrants would govern their fu- 
ture voting. 

P Would the migrants vote? Because of 
the acute housing shortage and_ shifting 
employment, the newcomers are still on 
the move. That makes it difficult for them 
to.mect residence requirements for voting 
and for party workers to get them to reg- 
ister. They might be too unsettled, too 
uncomfortable, and too preoccupied to go 
to the polls. 

© How would the migrants vote? The mad- 
hatter politics of the Far West—with the 
cross-filing primary system in California, 
nonpartisan local elections, and_ virtually 
no local party organizations or patronage 
—liscourages party regularity. Westerners 
vote for personalities more than parties. 
Even an increase in the 1,000,000 paper 
majority which California Democrats 
boast among registered voters would mean 
little: Despite it, the Republican party 
elected its candidates for senator and 
governor last year. One tip: the two 
Congressional districts in which the to- 
tal vote was larger in 1946 than in 1944, 
Qakland and Seattle, both swung 
from Democratic to Republican last 
year, 

> What about the states the migrants left? 
The biggest effect would come in 1952, 
after reapportionment on the basis of the 
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Potter lost his legs—not his head 


1950 census. Doubtful California is slated 
to gain seven more electoral (and Con- 
gressional) votes* and Oregon and Wash- 
ington one each, while the normally 
Democratic states of North Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, and Oklahoma, as well 
as Missouri, are likely to lose one vote 
each. The increased influence of the West 
nationally would be substantial. Further, 
every vote lost to the Democrats and 
shifted to the doubtful column helps the 
Republicans. 





*California’s present 25 electoral votes put it in 
fourth-place tie with Ohio, after New York (47), 
Pennsylvania (85), and Illinois (28). If it rose to 
32 votes, it would rank No. 8 in the nation. 


Acme 


Uniashionably Short Skirts? No, a rainy day in the Windy City. 
When a rainstorm swept Chicago after fifteen days of 90-degree 
heat, only one pedestrian preferred the rain to stuffy rooms 
and sloshed across Canal Street in the normally bustling Loop. 
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Michigan High Jumper 

He had always liked athletics—his golf, 
swimming, his high jumping for the Michi- 
gan State Normal School’s track team, 
Now all that was out. Wounded in the face 
and shoulder by shrapnel in the bloody 
Huertgen Forest in 1944, Capt. Charles E. 
Potter was put out of action for good on 
Jan. 31, 1945. That night, while probing a 
captured German machine-gun nest near 
Colmar, France, the former social worker 
jumped down from a dike—and landed on 
a mine. His left leg was blown off at the 
hip. His right leg was so mangled it had 
to be cut off at the knee. 

Potter spent eighteen months in Army 
hospitals as he progressed first to a wheel- 
chair, then to crutches, and finally to walk- 
ing on two artificial legs with the aid of 
canes. Discharged as a major in July 1946, 
he came out only 5 feet 7 inches tall—an 
inch and a half shorter than when he en- 
listed as a private. But he also came out 
with ambition. By 1948, he planned to run 
for Congress. Meantime, he would work 
for the Labor Department in Washington 
as a vocational rehabilitation coordinator. 

Rep. Fred Bradley’s death last May 
speeded up Potter’s timetable. He was just 
33 when he quit his Washington job and 
filed for the vacancy in Michigan’s 
Eleventh Congressional District, which 
straddles the Mackinac Straits. A political 
novice, he entered the Republican primary 
against six opponents, including two vet- 
eran state senators and the Speaker of the 
House in the Michigan legislature. 

Head Work: Putting his political faith 
in friendship, sentiment, and handshaking 
rather than stump speaking, Potter drove 
5,000 miles through his district’s sixteen 
counties in his special amputee automobile, 
often accompanied by his brunette wife 
Lorraine. Invariably he looked up his old 
friends in the American Legion, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Disabled Veterans of 
America, Kiwanis, and Eagles, in prefer- 
ence to political bigshots. His backers, 
Democrats as well as Republicans, bought 
advertisements reading: “This man gave 
two legs for his country. Won’t you give 
him one vote?” His slogan: “I lost my legs 
but not my head.” 

On primary day, July 29, while the rest 
of the Eleventh District remained listless, 
Potter’s homefolks in Cheboygan County 
turned out in force, needled by 45 women 
volunteers who rang up every telephone 
subscriber. Cheboygan gave its war hero 
92 per cent of all its votes, bagging for 
him the GOP nomination. 

The rest of the campaign was easy. Pot- 
ter avoided promises, talking only vaguely 
of “a good deal for veterans,” of America’s 
“deplorable military position,” and of the 
need for strong armed forces “if we are 
to stop the spread of Communism.” He 
said: “The others are just stressing their 
qualifications, so I'll do the same.” But 
he barnstormed everywhere. “These new 
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feet never get tired,” he explained. When 
his left brace broke at Sault Ste. Marie, he 
had it rewelded in a nearby service station, 
joking: “I’m probably the only person who 
was ever hospitalized in a Buick garage.” 

At last week’s special election, Potter 
swept fifteen of the sixteen counties, car- 
ried Cheboygan by 2,455 to 283, and rolled 
up a 2-1 landslide over Harold D. Beaton, 
the Democratic candidate and a fellow 
veteran. Although the district had been 
Republican since 1938, Potter scored so 
one-sided a victory that GOP National 
Chairman Carroll Reece construed it to 
mean: “The voters have appraised the 
record of the new Republican Congress 
and have found it good.” 


NEW JERSEY: 


Constitutional Gamble 


Whatever New Jersey’s constitution 
might say about gambling, it never was 
necessarily the law in Frank Hague’s 
Hudson County. Although the constitu- 
tion banned lotteries, roulette, games of 
chance, pool selling, bookmaking, and other 
forms of gambling except pari-mutuel bet- 
ting at horse-race tracks, Hudson County 
has long been a wide-open mecca for big- 
time bookmakers. As mayor of Jersey City, 
Hague couldn’t quite let the bookmakers 
flourish in his own front yard; instead, he 
did nothing to keep them out of his back 
yard in the rest of Hudson County. In 
Jersey City itself, he permitted bingo to 
be big business for years. 

The average Jerseyite long deplored his 
state’s 108-year-old constitution, the na- 
tion’s sixth oldest, as being hopelessly 
antiquated. A fistful of Jersey governors, 
from Woodrow Wilson through Walter 
Edge, perennially tried to reform it. But 
when a State Convention to rewrite the 
constitution finally met in the Rutgers 
University gymnasium at New Brunswick 
this summer, tempers became as torrid as 
a photo finish. The issue: whether to (1) 
outlaw all gambling; (2) keep only -pari- 
mutuel betting; (3) permit bingo and 
other gambling for charitable purposes; or 
(4) legalize all gambling. 

Oblivious of the fact that Rutgers had 
been partly financed by lottery proceeds 
in the early 1800s, the 81 convention 
delegates wrangled interminably. To some, 
legalizing gambling would “make a Monte 
Carlo out of New Jersey.” To others, 
banning gambling would jeopardize the 
veterans’ housing program now being fi- 
nanced by the pari-mutuel take. The pos- 
sibility loomed that Jersey’s new consti- 
tution might fail to be ratified at next 
November’s election solely because of the 
gambling issue. 

Compromise Bet: While driving 
home one evening, State Senator Arthur 
W. Lewis of Burlington hit on a compro- 
mise: Pari-mutuel betting would remain; 
any other gambling could be legalized by 
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Wee and one-half million 
horsepower in active service ... 
enough to power twelve hundred 
and fifty 2,000-horsepower loco- 
motive units! 


That’s the success story behind 
the Fairbanks-Morse opposed- 
piston diesel . . . the diesel that 
powers Fairbanks-Morse loco- 
motives, giving them an ever- 
growing reputation for building 
revenue by reducing operating 
‘costs. 
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the legislature if previously approved by a 
popular referendum. In effect, that meant 
a probable OK for church bingo. The 
convention promptly approved, 66-12. 
Once the gambling hot potato had cooled 
off, the convention began winding up its 
other business. By last week it had: (1) 
extended the governor’s term from three 
to four years; (2) allowed him to succeed 
himself; (3) required a two-thirds instead 
of a majority vote for the legislature to 
override a veto; (4) set up twenty cabinet 
departments to consolidate a hodgepodge 
of 135 bureaus; (5) streamlined the state’s 
mazelike court system; (6) ensured labor’s 
right to organize and bargain collectively; 
and (7) heeded the plea of a Virginia 
slave’s grandson, Oliver Randolph, Newark 
lawyer and only Negro delegate, that dis- 
crimination because of religion, race, color, 
ancestry, or national origin be outlawed.* 


NEBRASKA: 


Bryan Out in Front 


Even in death, William Jennings Bryan 
couldn’t stay out of a good scrap. To the 
last a recalcitrant Democrat, the Great 
Commoner once had planked two statues 
in front of the driveway to his farm home. 
The first was a placid lion with its mouth 
peacefully closed. This Bryan called “Con- 
servatism.” The other was a fighting lion 
with its jaws wide open and its fangs 
bared, symbolically snarling defiance at 
the “vested interests.” This he called 
“Radicalism.” 

During his long career, Bryan had 
wrestled with Wall Street and with the 
Devil. He had fought to keep the United 
States out of the first world war and to 
bar the teaching of evolution in Tennessee 
schools. The statue Radicalism was his 
stone mascot. 

Last week, another statue had Bryan’s 
home town of Lincoln, Neb., embroiled in 
a bitter catch-as-catch-can. It was a 14- 
foot bronze figure of the Great Commoner 
himself. Nebraska Democrats, headed by 
Bryan’s brother-in-law, the late Tom S. 
Allen, had raised the money for it. With 
the consent of former Republican Gov. 
Dwight Griswold (now head of the United 
States economic mission to Greece) , they 
had arranged to erect it squarely in front 
of the gleaming 400-foot white limestone 
shaft that is Nebraska’s state capitol. 
Then, suddenly, the Republicans had 
snapped awake to what was happening. 

Workmen already were spading for the 
concrete footings of the 26,000-pound 
monument when the Republicans let out 
their cry. Their esthetic sense was out- 
raged, they declared, to say nothing of 
their sense of the political fitness of things. 
No one questioned the artistic merits of 





*The convention also voted to make New Jersey 
the first state to place a g fic constitutional 
= bag segregation in the militia and the public 


the statue; it was the work of the well- 
known Washington sculptor Rudolph 
Evans, pupil of Rodin and St. Gaudens, 
The Republicans did contend, however, 
that any monument would mar the beauty 
of the state capitol. They labeled the Bry- 
anites’ plan “de=eration.” 

Lincoln oa sme Side: They recalled 
that the architect, Bertram Goodhue, had 
fought ags*~-t having statues anywhere on 
the capito: grounds, consenting only after 
heavy political pressure to leave one of 
Abraham Lincoln standing at the side of 
the building. In passing, the Republicans 
claimed it was incongruous to place a large 
statue of Bryan in front of the capitol 
while the Great Emancipator, after whom 











ebraska State Jour! 


Great Commoner: Statue or suitcase? 





the city of Lincoln had been named, was 
hidden away around the corner. 

Nonpolitical artistic opinion almost un- 
animously favored the Republicans. The 
Nebraska Art Association, the Nebraska 
Architects Association, the Lincoln Gar- 
den Club, and professors at the University 
of Nebraska all decried the site planned 
for the monument. They declared: “It 
will look like a suitcase abandoned on the 
capitol steps.” To which the Democrats 
retorted: ““I'he capitol belongs to the pub- 
lic, not to architects and not to art 
groups.” 

Under pressure from both sides, Re- 
publican Gov. Val Peterson proposed 8 
compromise. He agreed to let the statue 
be set up before the capitol—but only tem- 
porarily and only for the unveiling cere 
monies—if the Bryan forces would prom- 
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Clang! Clang! But 14-year-old Norton Clark isn’t going anywhere 
except to sleep when he finishes playing with the front of an old 
trolley he has set up in the bedroom of his Newton, Mass., home. 


ise to remove it to another location at a 
later date. j 

The Bryanites promised. This week, on 
Labor Day, the statue was dedicated. But 
still the Republicans muttered: “At a later 
date” could ‘mean anything or nothing. 
Darkly, they discussed going to court 
to seek an injunction against the Bryan 
monument. Former Republican Gov. Sam 
R. McKelvie put the controversy in a 
capsule: “I am proud of my fellow Ne- 
braskan, but—Bryan did not outclass 
Lincoln.” 


DP‘s: 


Quashed Quoddy 


It looked like a beautiful blueprint for 
turning a white elephant into a humani- 
tarian project. 

On the one hand there was Quoddy Vil- 
lage outside Eastport, Maine. Once part 
of President Roosevelt’s dream in the ’30s 
of harnessing the Bay of Fundy’s 28-foot 
tides, then a Seabee center during the 
war, it was now a ghost town. On the wire 
mesh fence surrounding its 239 white 
colonial buildings and 232 piney acres hung 
War Assets Administration signs: “For 
sale or rent.” The WAA set $396,055 as the 
fair value for what had cost $1,500,000 to 
build. 

On the other hand were the thousands 
of DP’s still homeless, in &¥6pe. Let the 
city of Eastport Rie Quoddy without 
cost for educational purposes, bring 25,000 
Jewish DP families (100,000 individuals) 
from the American zone in Germany on 
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transit visas, and settle them in.tenantless 
Quoddy for six to nine months of voca- 
tional training. Immigration laws would 
prohibit giving them cash, but they would 
get their food, clothing, housing, and trans- 
portation free.* Once trained, they would 
be sent to Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay 
as permanent immigrants. Their produce, 
including tractors, clothing, shoes, candy, 
airplanes, furniture, and farm products, 
would be sold in Latin America. Any 
profits would be plowed back into the 
altruistic venture. 

The whole scheme was the brain child 
of one Frank Cohen, a short, squat, 54- 
year-old New Yorker and millionaire trac- 
tor manufacturer. His Washington sponsor 
was Sen. Owen Brewster of Maine, who on 
July 21, 1947, wrote Maj. Gen. John H. 
Hilldring, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Occupied Areas: “I am thoroughly con- 
vinced of Mr. Cohen’s integrity and of his 
manufacturing, distributing, and financial 
ability.” 

Heavily Charged: Unimpressed by 
Brewster’s testimonial, Eugene Meyer’s 
Washington Post, long-time crusader for 
DP’s, last week turned a merciless spot- 
light on Cohen. In a series of three copy- 
righted articles by a veteran reporter, 
Marshall Andrews, The Post charged: 
> Cohen has been indicted once, sued or 
enjoined three times for fraud, called “not 
worthy of credence” by a Federal judge, 
and described as “a crook” by a New York 
Supreme Court judge. 





*Labor unions eyed the project suspiciously. 
President Harvey W. Brown of the International 
Association of Machinists likened this “cruel pro- 
gram” to “‘Nazi slavery.” 





> Five times since 1926, Cohen or his firms 
have been forced into liquidation or bank- 
ruptcy. 

> Making 75-millimeter tank guns for che 
British in 1940 and 1941, Cohen for thir- 
teen months failed to deliver a single 
weapon that conformed to specifications, 
He used British funds to pay personal 
debts, liquidate judgments, and start a 
Savannah shipyard. The munitions empire 
he built with British funds attained the 
promised production only after the War 
Department took its management out of 
his hands. 

> The War Department was subjected to 


‘wartime political pressure on Cohen’s be- 


half. His paid agents included the late 
Rep. Matthew J. Merritt of New York, 
then a member of the House Military Af. 
fairs Committee; ex-Rep. Charles West of 
Ohio, former White House liaison man 
with Congress; and Frank McHale, Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman from In- 
diana. Army Ordnance officers believed 
Cohen’s empire to be primarily a “stock. 
promotion proposition” and advised 
against doing business with it. 

> The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion accused Cohen and associates of 
“criminal violations including mail fraud, 
conspiracy, bribery, perjury, etc.” in a 
550-page report to President Roosevelt. 
The White House unaccountably sup- 
pressed the report. 

> The Senate War Investigating Commit- 
tee, of which Brewster is now chairman, 
reported in 1942 that Cohen’s Empire 
Ordnance Corp. was financed by stock 
manipulation and mutually liquidating 
loans. Cohen would have been entitled to 
a $10,200,000 profit on a $42,500 invest- 
ment. 

When Cohen himself was put on the 
carpet by the Senate-committee just after 
Pearl Harbor, Brewster took part in the 
questioning. Harry S. Truman, then com- 
mittee chairman, loosed at Cohen this 
point-blank: blast: “I give you credit for 
starting on a shoestring, but you used 
methods which were anything but ethical 
in getting the job done.” 

To such charges, Cohen last week par- 
ried: “If I had ever done anything wrong, 
they would have hung me up to the flag- 
pole of the Empire State Building.” 

Once the Washington Post editorially 
denotnced as “fishy” and “disgraceful” 
Cohen’s “neat formula . . . to profiteer 
off human misery,” government agencies 
tumbled all over themselves in dropping 
the Quoddy hot potato: 

(1) The Army denied it had any funds 
to transport the DP’s to America or feed 
them for 60 days, as Cohen had proposed. 
(2) The State Department denied making 
any promises about sponsoring the plan, 
as Cohen had implied. (3) The Immigra- 
tion Service denied it could reduce the 
bond required for the DP’s, as Cohen had 
suggested. (4) The White House denied 
that President Truman had given the 
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measles and whooping cough by about 80%. Diphtheria 


mortality is down 95% 
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since 1900. Few now die from 


scarlet fever, and smallpox is almost wiped out. 


But only through constant vigilance 





these gains be held. Recently, when diphtheria immuni- 


zation was neglected in some parts of the country, cases 


and deaths in those sections began increasing. Gi Up Oo 


yor to help beep your children, safe! 





Since the first successful vaccination 
against smallpox in 1796, medical science 
has made tremendous progress toward 
a safer life for children. Among the more 
important steps in this progress have 
been the relatively recent development 


- of methods to protect children against 


other dangerous communicable diseases 
through immunization. 


Diphtheria immunization began to be 
used on a nationwide scale about 1921. 
Specific measures for the control of 


whooping cough have achieved wide use 
even more recently. As for measles, there 
are substances which, if used after ex- 
posure to-this disease, may give tempo- 
rary immunity or result in a lighter case. 
Furthermore, injections for diphtheria, 
tetanus (lockjaw), and whooping cough 
today are often combined. 


Your doctor can tell you how to guard 
your children’s health by the latest means 
known to medical science, including im- 
munization. You may also find helpful 
Metropolitan’s free Child Health Packet 

. it includes informative leaflets on 
immunization, and on the most impor- 
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New Yorkers beware! Here comes the Legion ... 
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Quoddy project his “approval” and “sup- 
port,” as Cohen had flatly stated. (5) The 
WAA denied it could renovate Quoddy 
Village and equip it with machinery at 
nominal cost, as Cohen had requested. (6) 
Even Brewster shied away, declaring he 
had done no more than any senator would 
to help his constituents. 

The clincher came last Wednesday, Aug. 
27, when the WAA ruled that the Quoddy 
project was “essentially industrial rather 
than educational in character.” This ruling 
made it ineligible for the “public benefit al- 
lowances” which Cohen hoped would let 
him acquire it for nothing. 

The beautiful blueprint had faded. The 
white elephant was still a white elephant. 


ARMY: 


No Kingdom for a Horse 


To West Point, it was just horse sense. 
Now that the Army had no more mounted 
cavalry units for combat, the Military 
Academy logically dropped riding from its 
curriculum. Also on the way out were its 
annual horse show and its polo team, win- 
ner of this year’s intercollegiate cham- 
pionship. That left its stable of 66 horses 
an expensive luxury; besides, the 500-foot 
red-brick stable itself was needed for a 
garage. go 

Last "ethattp WF Assets Administra- 
tion put’West Point’s horses on the block. 
Eight prize jumpers were salvaged tem- 
porarily by the Olympic Games Commit- 
tee for use by West Point’s pentathlon 
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squad. The rest were 
auctioned to veter- 
ans for $7,835. Eight 
of the 43 polo ponies 
were bought by the 
Bethpage Polo Club 
on Long Island, 
which gave the top 
price of $360 for a 
bay gelding named 
Jingles. 

_The five survivors 
of the six horses 
which drew President 
Roosevelt’s funeral 
caisson also went un- 
der the hammer: 
Craig and McIntyre 
for $65 each to horse 
dealers; Collins and 
Van Deusen for $65 
and $75 respectively 
to Bruce Learned, 
editorial writer and 
former tank man, for 
light farm work at 
Darien, Conn.; .and 
Pennell for $170 to 


John M. Melville, 
riding master and ex- 
‘avalryman, for use 
at the fashionable 


Bennett Junior Col- 

lege at Millbrook, N. Y. 
Only Skippy, the cantankerous mule 
that is West Point’s mascot, was spared. 
But the Army hadn’t entirely dis- 
mounted. Horses are still being used by 
military police and constabulary overseas, 
for hospital rehabilitation service in the 
states, and for dray work. Occupation 
forces have 670 horses in Germany, 88 
in Italy, 700 in Japan, and 6 in Korea. 


CONVENTIONS: 


Legion on Parade : 


The hypersensitive New Yorker maga- 
zine, fully aware that the American Le- 
gion’s 29th annual convention would show 
the same unsubtle sense of humor as the 
first 28, warned its readers: “By all means 
get out of town.” Those who didn’t were 
subjected to: 
> Dousing by the “Cold Stream Cards” 
who aimed water pistols at shapely bare 
legs, or, for variety, at stalled buses’ pas- 
sengers. Result: sidewalk salesmen, crying 
“buy a pistol for self-defense” and offering 
free liquid ammunition in water pails. 
Even middle-aged matrons got even with 
Legion tormentors by aiming squirt guns 
right back at them. 
> Inundation by bucket brigades, by a 
fake fire engine which followed city ap- 
paratus to Yeal fires, and by a plumber’s 
pseudoscientific “rainmaker.” Result: 34th 
Street bystanders loudly cheered a Sani- 
tation Department spray truck which let 
Legion pranksters have it with all nozzles. 


— 















— 
P Showers from paper bags full of water, . 
notably on West 51st Street where Legion- the a 
naires in the Taft and Victoria Hotels _— 
pitched water bombs at each others’ win- walkin 
dows. ae 
P Shocks from electrically charged “jump . . 
sticks.” Result: city police banned them, 7 | 
so some Legionnaires substituted hand 
cae Foret ram diapere 
buzzers as mechanical shockers. Worst 
> Temporary deafness from Legion cap. eeu 
non firing blanks. Result: police outlawed haiee 
them too, only to have the merrymakers to be 
switch to “bull roarers”—large tin cens By .cure 
made to reverberate infernally by pulling ain't 
a resined cord. bias 
P Nervous shock from pet alligators, gar. bias 
ter snakes, dead mackerel, white mice, dry J obere 
paint brushes, and a rubber-tired “loco. abrup' 
motive” which pursued jaywalkers. their 
P Immobility when frolicking Legion. gers. 2 
naires bought a dime store’s entire stock HH tion, | 
of toy handcuffs and proceeded tu hand J of all- 
cuff passers-by to poles, luring them into JB yas 
the trap with the pretense of a friend); The 
handshake. with 
The Show's the Thing: The great perfor 
est sight-seeing attraction in the Cuited Ham. : 
States—New York City—saw its usual Hi tyent 
tourist spots all but ignored. Sightseeing HF oncle 
guides complained: “Them Legion guys Hino 
5") Ing m 
don’t want to see the sights, They figue fi no qi 
4 b] 
they are the sights.’ Th 
Obviously, the Legionnaires preferred J —— 
their own show: the New Jerseyite with *The 
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... but a city cheered the march .+ 
Newsweek 
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the 82-ounce beer glass and the 29-inch 
pretzel; the Minneapolis 250-pounder 
walking his pet duck; the Arkansas dele- 
gation walking its pet, blue-eyed Miss 
Arkansas; the Tennesseans who used Vene- 
' @ tian blinds to simulate hula skirts; the 
fake Seminole Indians, cannibals, and 
diapered babies; “The World’s Original 
Worst Band” from Memphis; the Paul 
 B@ Revere who tried to spur his balky white 
4 & horse into Madison Square Garden only 
SB to be stopped by a policeman who re- 
is assured: “Don’t worry, bud, the British 
8 @ ain't coming.” 

Last Saturday morning, Aug. 30, the 


 @ Legion, after 48 riproaring hours, had 
Y #@ sobered overnight; the pranking stopped 
» B abruptly. Now the Legionnaires pressed 


their uniforms, straightened their shoul- 
; ders, and prepared to go on formal exhibi- 
kB tion. Reason: The Legion’s biggest show 
1 BF of all—one of its classic marathon parades 
© @ —was about to start up Fifth Avenue. 
} The Legion on march, 52,000 strong 


with 400 bands and bugle corps, was a 
 B performance few would forget. From 9:30 
dB am. until 9:50 pan, twelve hours and 
1B twenty minutes in all,* the seemingly 
$B endless stream of flags, bands, and march. 


! Bing men flowed by. In the end, there was 


¢ HB no question: The Legion had triumphed. 
Those New Yorkers who live on the 











*The 1937 record: 98,763 men marched for 17 
hours and 58 minutes. 
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++. up confetti-swept Fifth Avenue 
September 8, 1947 





tourist business were 
sadly disappointed. 
Whereas the normal 
tourist influx over the 
Labor Day week end 
was cut down by the 
Legion’s presence, the 
Legion itself didn’t 
arrive in the expected 
numbers. Hotel rooms 
and restaurant tables 
were like just so 
much WAA surplus. 
One hotel lost $30,- 
000 in business, while 
another suffered $20,- 
000 in damage. Typi- 
cal: of the 200 rooms 
reserved by Califor- 
nia Legionnaires at 
the Henry Hudson 
Hotel, only 100 were 
claimed. 


Although 110,000 
of 974,000 Legion 


members had 
swarmed over New 
York in 1937, only 
50,000 out of the 3,- 
$25,000 members it 


now boasts registered 


this time (thousands 
more were present — 
but failed to register). Veterans of the 
second world war, now two-thirds of the 
Legion membership, were in the minority. 
Down to Business: For the 3,579 of- 
ficial delegates, three business sessions 
replaced the play, pranks, and parades. 
Often sketchily attended, they rose out of 
lethargy only when: 
> Legionnaire Harry S. Truman tele- 
graphed from the White House that “the 
foundation of security structure—trained, 
disciplined ‘manpower—” is still lacking 
and that “only universal training can as- 
sure that sufficient forces will be available 
in the critical initial phase of another 
emergency.” 
> Gov. Thomas E. Dewey urged support 
for UMT, besides claiming credit for creat- 
ing America’s bipartisan foreign policy in 
1944 and complaining that too often “bi- 
partisanship: has been ignored.” 
> Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower also de- 
manded UMT as “the least burdensome 
and most equitable solution” for pro- 
viding “a reservoir of trained manpower.” 
Regretting that the world was divided into 
“two great camps,” he warned: “All must 
work together or eventually we will all 
work under the whip!” The retiring Army 
Chief of Staff was given the convention’s 
most vociferous ovation. Only National 
Commander Griffith's prompt thumbs- 
down kept Eisenhower’s home state of 
Kansas—ever mindful of his dark-horse 
Presidential potentiality—from turning 
the convention into a political parade. 
> James F. O'Neil, 50-year-old police chief 
of Manchester, N.H., and former city 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
... Hand buzzers made victims jump... 


editor of The Manchester Union-Leader, 
was elected to be the new, $10,000-a-year 
national commander (plus $40,000 for ex- 
penses). Candidate of the Legion’s old 
guard and former chairman of its Ameri- 
canism Committee, O’Neil was a protégé 
of the late Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox. He served as infantry lieutenant-in 
France during the first war and out of 
uniform as special assistant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy for Air during 
the second. His warning: War with Russia 
within the next three to five years is “not 
necessarily likely but quite probable.” The 
Legion should not relax its traditional 
position of ceaseless preparedness. 

> The convention shouted approval of 
resolutions denouncing Russia as “an 
aggressive nation which is our potential 
enemy,” backing the Marshall plan as the 
only means of “holding back the rising 
flood of Communism,” urging that the 
Communist party be outlawed, asking a 
special session of Congress to enact UMT, 
and suggesting that the Constitution be 
amended to deprive subversives of the 
freedoms of speech, press, assembly, and 
elections. Biggest fight: a resolution pro- 
posing endorsement of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner housing bill, which the Legion has 
opposed. After lengthy debate, the resolu- 
tion was defeated 2,796 to 722. 





ERNEST K. LINDLEY, whose Wash- 
ington Tidescolumn normally appears 
in this department, is on vacation. 
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Can We Rebuild a Broken Land? 


“The land looked disastrous. Cattle nib- 
bled on burned-out pasture where there 
wasn’t even a blade of grass; a premature 
wheat harvest was in progress; rye was 
sickly gray instead of the gray-green it 
should be at this time of year, and potato 
fields were yellow with dried leaves. 

“From the time ‘the train crossed the 
Danish-German border, children, cripples, 
old men and women lined both sides of the 
tracks begging for food. At Hamburg they 
stared sullenly at us as we ate dinner in 
the restaurant car. Our appetites faded to 
almost nothing. When I strolled through 
the Hamburg station smoking a cigarette, 
small boys followed, waiting to grab the 
butt. Of course, none of this is news but 
it’s gruesome the first time you see it. 

“The most distressing thing about Ham- 
burg is not the destruction, but the black- 
ness of the night. It was 9 p.m. and quite 
dark as the train pulled out. Occasionally 
a light twinkled in a window, or more often 
from a cellar door, but the streets were ab- 


The Reich today: A harvest of despair against a background of smokeless chimneys and idle factories 


solutely black, with not even a tiny lamp 
at intersections. A poisonous atmosphere 
seemed to envelop us. The train steward 
trotted in to tell us to be sure to close 
our compartment window securely and 
draw the shades. The trains are apt to be 
stoned, he explained. At dawn I got up to 
see what I could of the Ruhr and Cologne 
—one horror after another—and they con- 
tinued all the way to Liége.” 

That was the impression Germany made 
on Sheila Baker of Newsweex’s Paris bu- 
reau as she returned last week from a Scan- 
dinavian. vacation—the almost indescrib- 
able first impression produced by a broken 
land and.a broken people. Here, as the con- 


ferences at Paris, London, and Washing- 
ton realized, was the source of Europe’s 
trouble. The schemes of the international 
planners were all, willynilly, based on the 
necessity of restoring the German economy. 
But no one could answer the question: Can 
Humpty Dumpty be put together again— 
particularly when so many of the parts are 
missing? 


Ruhr Rapprochement 


Nearly everyone had heard the argu- 
ments before. The United States and 
Britain were determined to go ahead with 
their plan for lifting the level of industry 
in their zones of Germany. France ob- 
jected that this might give German recon- 
struction, particularly in the steel indus- 
try, priority over French recovery. Last 
week all three powers met in London for 
the official purpose of “consulting” the 
French on the proposed increases. 

Actually, the increases were ready to be 


announced in June. The conference was 
held, not to reconsider them, but to allow 
the French Government, for domestic 
reasons, to maintain the fiction that it had 
been consulted. 

As the talks ended the level of in- 
dustry was duly proclaimed with its ob- 
jective of restoring production in the 
American and British zones to the 1936 
level (see box, page 30) . 

Officially at least the French had 
changed their original contention—that 
any increase in the German level of in- 
dustry would menace France—to a de- 
mand that, the French steel industry be 
given priority in the delivery of Ruhr 
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coke. Talks on this subject will be held in 
Berlin this week. As a starter, the British 
and Americans boosted the price of Ruhr 
coal by about 50 per cent—a blow to dol- 
lar-short France. 

Meanwhile in Washington the Anglo- 
American conference on raising the out. 
put of Ruhr coal—the basis of the new 
level-of-industry plan—jogged along. It 
will end this week with a joint announce. 
ment of new measures to improve Rul 
transport, food supply, and mine man- 
agement. 

The announcement will affect mine man- 
agement to a considerable extent. Up to 
now, the British have reached deep into 
management and, from the American point 
of view, have slanted decisions to encour. 
age socialization of the mines. Under the 
new setup, a joint British-American au- 
thority will control the mines, but manage. 
ment will be left to the Germans them- 
selves. The question of expropriating the 
present owners is left in abeyance. 


Significance-— 

At the end of the war the Morgenthan 
plan for “pasturizing” Germany may have 
made ideological sense. It never did make 
economic sense. Now after two years of 
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British Combine 


subsidizing an impoverished Germany at 
great expense, both American and British 
officials use Morgenthauism as a term of 
opprobrium. Nonetheless, the philosophy 
of Morgenthauism still animates the new 
level-of-industry plan to the extent that it 
is based on restriction of Germany’s non- 
war industrial production. Economists fore- 
see the necessity of a still higher level 
to maintain an economic freak like the 
Anglo-American Bizonia and allow it 
eventually to repay the billions advanced 
by Washington and London for its rehabil- 
itation. Furthermore, for the next three 
years the United States must continue to 
pump money into Bizonia. And the next 
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Trane Heating and Air Conditioning 


Is as Near as Your Telephone 


Trane Engineered Air Conditioning— 
which refers to heating as well as cool- 
ing—stands for a complete line of engi- 
neered products. Each unit is developed 
and built by manufacturing engineers. 
Each is designed to work together with 
every other, for. systems that function 
with the balance of matched components. 

In addition, Trane product engineering 
extends to the drafting boards of archi- 
tects, engineers, and contractors, where 
Trane Field Engineers cooperate in the 
application of Trane products and systems. 
Many of these field engineers are alumni 
of the Trane Student Class—an organiza- 
tion which each year trains outstanding 
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engineering graduates in the problems of 
heating and air conditioning. 

Because Trane manufactures a complete 
line of products, entire Trane heating and 
air conditioning systems are possible. There 
is a Trane Field Engineer within a few 
hours of any part of the country to work 
together with architect, engineer, and con- 
tractor in designing Trane systems. 

* % * 
The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned cast iron radiator—has been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and is 
being produced in quantity so you can now 
secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 
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step will be for Washington to assume 
much of the British financial burden. 
The most immediate and one of the 
greatest benefits of the new agreement 
will be that the Germans can now be told 
with some certainty which plants will and 
which plants will not be taken as repara- 
tions. The new plan also scales down 
reparations drastically and changes the 
basis on which such organizations as the 
British Economic Subcommission, accord- 
-ing to The Manchester Guardian, “is still 
at work restricting and earmarking and 
decimating the key industries of the Brit- 
ish zone on all the bad old assumptions.” 


RECONSTRUCTION: 


Marshall Guidance 


For the past two weeks beneath the 
glass dome of the Grand Palais in Paris 
the delegates to the European Cooperation 
Committees have labored under an increas- 
ing sense of being adrift in space. The 
feeling did not come from the vast expanse 
of the huge main hall in which they 
worked. It came because they were calcu- 
lating the European end of the Marshall 
plan without any clear idea of what the 
United States was willing and able to do. 

Worse still, the first estimates of the 
amount Europe needed came to a stagger- 
ing $28,000.000,000 or more for the four 
years of the Marshall plan. And at the end 
of that time Europe would still have an 
annual deficit of $4,000,000,000 a year. 
It was true that this figure merely repre- 
sented the total expected deficits of the 
sixteen Western European nations attend- 
ing the conference. But only a tentative 
approach had been made to the problem of 
cutting this down by the application of 
the principle of European self-help. 

Last week the delegates got the Ameri- 
can guidance they needed. In the elegant 
American Embassy the guides gathered 
on Aug. 29. They were William L. Clay- 
ton, Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs; George Kennan, head of the State 
Department’s long-range planning division; 
Charles Bonesteel, special secretary to 
Acting Secretary of State Robert A. Lov- 
ett: Lewis Douglas, Ambassador to Britain; 
and Jefferson Caffery, Ambassador to 
France. All clad alike in blue suits, they 
got together in an all-American huddle 
in the pea green Wallace Library of the 
embassy and in Caffery’s spacious office 
overlooking the Place de la Concorde. 

Hitherto the United States had been 
chary of giving advice to the conference 
because of fear that it might be charged 
with interference in European affairs. But 
the next day at 3 p.m. the five Americans 
sat down at a table in the Wallace Library 
with the five members of the conference’s 
executive committee and two interpreters 
(who weren’t needed). For two hours 
Clayton, the apostle of free trade, mildly 
explained the American point of view, and 
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Bizonia Blueprint 


) \ 
) As a gesture of politeness, the 
, new level-of-industry plan for Ger- { 
} many left the door opgn for French ) 
} and Russian adherence to a unified , 
§ Reich. But as a reality, the plan { 
) blueprints the creation of a major } 
} industrial power within the next i 
\ three years in the fused British and ) 
} American zones alone. Here is how } 
y Bizonia, as it is known, will shape } 
$ up: 
> Population: 42,000,000 to 44,000,- , 
? 000 (estimation for 1952). , 
, Steel: 10,700,000 tons a year. 

} & Coal: 130,000,000 tons a year. | 
, > Machinery: Heavy machines at a , 
§ rate of 500,000,000 marks a year, 80 4 
) per cent of prewar output; light 
) machines at a 916,000,000 marks’ 

$ annual production, 119 per cent of , 
? prewar. (At the prewar value of 40 ) 
} cents this would give an annual ) 
production of $566,400,000 worth of 4 
, machinery. American and British 
, occupation authorities have recently 
$ authorized exports at mark rates 

{ varying from 10 to 60 cents for dif- 
ferent commodities.) 
> Machine tools: 170,000,000 marks’ 

, worth a year. ) 
) » Automobiles: 160,000 passenger ) 
} cars and 61,500 commercial vehicles § 
, annually. 
) & Chemicals: At the 1936 capacity 
’ of the two zones. ‘ 
' P Imports: Estimated at $2,000,000,- 
y 000 a year. ) 
) » Exports: More than $2,000,000,- , 
} 000 annually in order to pay for § 
, imports and repay advances made ) 
) by the British and Americans. , 
\ 4 


for an additional hour the other Americans 
filled in the details. The chief points: 

1—The figure of $28,000,000,000 and the 
deficit at the end of the Marshall plan were 
a far cry from the grand blueprint that was 
supposed to “capture the imagination” of 
the United States. The $28,000,000,000 had 
to be cut to the minimum and the deficit 
eliminated. 

2—Clayton would not give precise fig- 
ures on the amount of United States aid 
Europe might expect. But he suggested 
that the conference stress plans to increase 
production, reduce trade barriers, and 
stabilize currencies. 

The executive committee immediately 
ordered new meetings of the conference’s 
technical committees for this week. The 
Sept. 1 report on Europe’s needs was post- 
poned until mid-September. 


Significance-- 
The emphasis placed on increasing Eu- 


ropean production raised one astonishing 
but so far unpublicized factor: Most of 








the Western European nations 


have 
brought their industrial output nearly up 
to or above prewar levels. Here is the way 
1947 European production roughly shapes 
up in terms of prewar output: 


Per cent 
Britain (1938 base) ............ 110 to 120 
Belgium (1936-38 base)...... 99 
Denmark (1937 base)........ 100 
France (1938 base)............ 93 
Ireland (1937 base)............ 102 
Netherlands (1937 base).... 90 
Norway (1937 base) ............ 123 
Sweden (1937 base) ............ 109 
Italy (1938 base)... 60 
Germany, Amer. zone 
(1936 base) ..........sccccsessees 46 
Germany, Brit. zone 
(1936 Ase) ...ccrccccccscccsecees 33 


The last two entries tell much of the 
story. Europe’s drop in production is al- 
most exactly the same as Germany's 
deficit. This results in ‘something worse 
than simple shortages. The German indus. 
trial machine was intimately integrated 
with that of the rest of Western Europe, 
and now crippling maladjustments crop 
up everywhere. 

A British expert last week put the case 
bluntly: “You can’t blow the heart out 
of Europe and then wonder why the Con- 
tinent doesn’t work any more.” In an ef- 
fort to remedy the grave deficiencies re- 
sulting from Germany’s collapse, Europe 
is obliged to turn to the United States in- 
stead of to the Reich. 

Even the recovery of Germany, how- 
ever, would not automatically restore the 
balance between Europe’s needs and what 
Europe can produce. These additional fac- 
tors all play a part: . 
> Before the war Western Europe ran at 
a deficit of about $2,000,000,000 per year. 
This was made up by income from foreign 
investments now largely wiped out. 
> Since Europe has always bought more 
than it sold, the great rise in prices has 
struck it doubly hard. The London Econ- 
omist estimated that while the rise in 
prices has cost Britain $280,000,000 the 
fact that they rose unequally cost another 
$280,000,000. 
> Trade with Russian-dominated Eastern 
Europe, a natural supplier of raw materials 
and food to the West, has been all but cut 
off. Furthermore, war damage in the Far 
East has prevented that part of the world 
from making its normal shipments of food 
to Europe. European crops have been bad 
and will be worse this coming year. The 
French wheat crop is estimated at only 60 
per cent of normal. . 
> Maladjustments within the economies 
of many countries have hampered re- 
covery. The best example is the decline in 
British coal output and the increase in 
consumption that have halted fuel exports 
on which much of Europe depended. 
> Most European countries have probably 
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J. In the Stainless Steel Coaches: Say “hello” to a traveling 
companion you can depend on. Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel, is in the Stainless Steel that makes these sleek 
cars extra)strong ... therefore, extra safe... 


2. in the Spotiess Metal Kitchens: You could eat off these 
silvery-clean Monel and Stainless Steel surfaces. Tables, 
sinks and pans made of these Nickel alloys won’t chip. 
No cracks for dirt or germs... 


“Your Unseen Friend” rides with you 
...every mile of the way 


3. In the Air-conditioned Cars: Your Unseen Friend keeps an 
eye on the weather. Nickel is in the thermostats and 


in the equipment and batteries used to condition the air... 


OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


©1067, T. 1. N. Co. ---Your Unseen Friend 


4. in the Private Washroom Unit: Here’s everything you need, 
in two square feet! Made of Monel, it’s rustproof, 
chip-proof, easy to keep sparkling bright... 


Thus, Nickel helps bring you better products and serv- 
ices. It’s used not only to make things look better, but in 
many other ways you seldom see. 


That’s why Nickel is called .. .“ Your Unseen Friend.” 
Write for your free copy of “The Romance of Nickel.” This 
illustrated 60-page booklet tells the story of Nickel from 
ancient discovery to modern-day use. Address Dept. 62. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 5, W. Y. 
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set their living standards and their pro- 
grams of social improvement too high for 
their resources. This is particularly true 
of Britain. 


PALESTINE: 


Plan of Partition 


The Runnymede Park, the Ocean Vi- 
gour, and the Empire Rival headed from 
the Mediterranean into the open Atlantic 
last week. As the three British transports 
rolled unpleasantly in the long blue-water 
swell, some of the 4,400 Jews down in the 
holds and behind wire on deck began to 
feel seasick. For the would-be illegal im- 
migrants who had tried to reach the Holy 
Land on the now famous Exodus there 
was a long voyage ahead—to Germany. 
And a British spokesman there had an- 
nounced maladroitly that the British 
would try to persuade the Jews to land 
peacefully—but if that failed they would 
first manhandle them, then turn fire hoses 
on them, and finally use tear gas. 

Meanwhile in Geneva the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on Palestine was 
winding up eleven weeks of travel and 
study. On Aug. 31 UN headquarters at 
Lake Success published their majority re- 
port, signed by seven of the eleven na- 
tions on the committee. The report will 
go before the General Assembly later this 


month. Its principa) recommendations: 
> Termination of the British mandate in 
Palestine and setting up of Arab and Jew- 
ish states which would become inde- 
pendent on Sept. 1, 1949 after an interim 
period of joint British-UN administration. 
> Admission of 150,000 immigrants to the 
proposed Jewish state during the interim 
period, and 60,000 a year thereafter if the 
date of independence is postponed. 

> Before becoming independent the two 
states must agree to an economic union 
on currency, transport, and communica- 
tion, and must issue declarations against 
racial and religious discrimination. 


SPAIN: 
Manolete’s Last Bull 


Manuel Rodriguez was 6 feet 1 and a 
lanky 140 pounds. He was gaunt, knock- 
kneed, and pigeon-toed. Anywhere but in 
the bull ring he moved with the seeming 
awkwardness of a giraffe in flight. But the 
name of “Manolete” was to the Spanish- 
speaking world what the name of Babe 
Ruth had been to America. In Spain it 
ranked second only to that of Franco. 

Poised, arrogant, and icily calm in ac- 
tion, Spain’s leading matador was a classic 
stylist. He avoided the charge of his bull 
by a mere twist of his body without 
moving his feet. Once when a bull charged 


Reuterphoto from European 
Finders Keepers: Vegetables may be a poor sub- 
stitute for vanishing meat, but English youngsters 
and housewives eagerly help an overstocked whole- 









Manolete himself instead of his cape, he 
stood his ground courageously and _ took 
his goring. “That’s what they pay for,” 
he explained. In thirteen years such risks 
had paid him several million dollars. This 
year, still at the peak of his career at only 
30, he announced he would retire at the 
end of the current season while he was 
still young and wealthy. ‘ 

But Manolete’s last fight came sooner 
than he expected. On Aug. 28, he was shar- 
ing the spotlight with a younger rival in 
the Linares arena. Pitted against an animal 
of the ferocious Miura breed, he easily 
outclassed his would-be competitor. The 
crowd voted him its highest tribute—both 
ears and the tail of the bull he had killed. 
Then he was carried from the ring with a 
6-inch gash in his groin where the dying 
bull had hooked him. At 5:15 the following 
morning Spain’s greatest matador in thir- 
teen years died. On Sunday every bull- 
fighting arena in the nation observed a 
minute of silence in his memory. 


OCCUPATION: 


The Farben Process 


On Aug. 27—841 days after the end of 
the war in Europe and almost a year since 
the execution of the top Nazi war crimi- 
nals—weary journalists trooped back into 
the Palace of Justice in shattered, dingy 
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saler dispose of his surplus. Even hungrier Ger- 
man children find another source of free hand- 
outs—American GI’s who will share their rations. 
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Found in Guatemala... 


The OLDEST 
RECORDED DATE 


in American History 


One of the most exciting ‘‘detective 
stories’ of all time has been solved! 
... The written system by which the 
ancient Mayas (of Mexico and Guate- 
mala) dated their monuments and 
temples can now be read! THIRTEEN 
CENTURIES BEFORE THE PILGRIMS 
landed at Plymouth Rock (1620), the 
piece of jade shown at the right was 
carved. The date, reading in dots and 
bars from top to bottom at the left, is 
A.D. 320. In only a few hours Pan 
American World Airways will fly you 
to Merida (not far from the famous 
Maya temples of Chichen Itza) and 
Guatemala . . . from New Orleans, 
Houston, Miami, Brownsville, Nuevo 
Laredo or Los Angeles. 


The antiquity of the “Leyden Plate,” 
shown above, has been authenticated by 
leading archaeologists in the United 
States. The original, reproduced here 
about half-size, measures 81/4 inches long. 
It is now in the Rijksmuseum voor 
Volkenkunde at Leyden, Holland. 


Also on the routes of the Flying Clippers . . . world-famous Rio de Janeiro. 
The park in the foreground, with a monument to Marshal Deodoro, is typical of 
many in this great city of almost 2,000,000 inhabitants . .. And, across the blue 
bay, there’s old Sugarloaf Mountain in the background! 


In Guatemala today you'll find one of 
the most modern airports in all the 
Americas (above) . .. And—ready to serve 
you—Pan American flight crews who share 
in a 20-year record of public service un- 
equaled in world air transport. “A great 
tradition,” they will remind you, “makes 
you our guest.” 


You can fly to Guatemala on the “Maya 
Clipper” from Miami .. . or, on other 
Clippers, from New Orleans, Houston, 
Nuevo Laredo, Brownsville or Los Angeles. 
From Merida, you fly right over what 
once were great Maya cities with popula- 
tions running up to 200,000 people. 


See your Travel Agent or the nearest Pan 
American office for rates and reservations 
not only to any point in Latin America, but 
also to Europe and the Near East, India, 


_Africa, Alaska, Hawaii, New Zealand, 


Australia, the Orient and around the world. 


Among the millions of passengers 
who have flown abroad by Clipper: 


Roy Howard Admiral Ernest J. King 
Fred Kraft General George C. Marshall 
John G. Winant Adm. Chester W. Nimitz 
Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt Basil O’Connor 
Myron C, Taylor Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby 


PAN AMERICAN WorRID AIRWAYS 


a e System of the Flying Ciippers 





















1. Resiliency 





3. Sampling 





C) Desirable quality in type metal 
[| Ability of paper to repel ink 
| L) Ability of paper to recover from distortion 


(| Selecting a specimen of paper for analysis 
CL} Making a paste-up of printing proof 
CL) Measuring depth of etch in engraving 





Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





2. Chase 





CL] Shallow tray for holding type 
[J Frame for locking up a printing form 
C Locked-up printing form 


4. Outline Halftone | 





] Resiliency is the ability of paper 

to recover from distortion, pro- 
viding a cushioning action important 
in printing. Levelcoat* printing 
papers have excellent resiliency — 
derived from their uniform formation 
and the proper formulation of fibers. 


2 Chase is the frame for locking 

up a printing form. After lock-up 
will come the actual press run — 
and here wise advertisers choose 
dependable Leveleoat coated papers 
to protect the full effectiveness of 
booklets, catalogs or mailers. 


ANSWERS 


Sampling, in papermaking, is 

selecting specimens of paper or 
pulp for analysis. It is a continuous 
process at Kimberly-Clark where one 
of the world’s finest testing laborator- 
ies keeps a close, constant check on 
Levelcoat quality. 


4 Outline Halftone is a halfione 

with the background cut away to 
emphasize important objects. What- 
ever the technique employed in its 
production, a fine engraving glows 
with w..raer life when printed on a 
background of clean, bright Levelcoat 


C) Halftone with background cut away 
CL) Halftone with highlights etched out | 
C Halftone with rule border 

















PRINTING PAPERS 


Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades. Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofectt 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
1872— SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING—1947 
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Nuremberg. War Crimes Tri- 
bunal No. 6, known locally as 
the Farben Process, had con- 
vened. Under indictment this 
time were the frayed and 
aging directors of I. G. Far- 
benindustrie, | Aktiengesell- 
schaft—possibly the greatest 
industrial organization be- 
hind the Nazi war machine. 

In many ways Nuremberg 
had changed little since No- 
vember 1945, when the world 
press converged there for the 
opening of the No. 1 tribunal. 
The Altstadt still sprawled 
in virtually untouched ruina- 
tion. The inhabitants were a 
little drabber looking and a 
little hungrier. The bombed- 
out edifices lining the main 
streets had grown older. The 
GI’s who still paced the same 
streets had grown younger. 
The Palace of Justice was 
dank, musty, and disorgan- 
ized as ever, a labyrinth of 
misnumbered ull and gid- 
dy piles of documents. 

As the trial opened Brig. 
Gen. Telford Taylor, young 
and handsome chief of the 
American staff of prosecut- 
ors, rose to read the 116-page 
indictment he had composed 
himself. The defense had also 
been busy in preparation for the trial. It 
hegan by interposing objection after ob- 
rection, At the end of the first week hardly 
any progress had been made. 

Strange Justice: To many of the 
correspondents covering the trials the rea- 
sons for the elaborate Nuremberg pro- 
cedure were a mystery. James 0’ Donnell, 
chief of Newsweek's Berlin bureau, cables 
this account of the trials’ puzzling back- 
ground, ) 


Just what is the real purpose of the 
Farben trials? 

1—To bring criminals to justice? The 
evidence is overwhelming that most of 
the Farben defendants were involved in 
setting up and using the slave labor camp 
at Auschwitz and working thousands of its 
inmates to death. They could be tried and 
convicted for first-degree murder and exe- 
cuted in a week by a simple military tri- 
bunal, or even a German court. 

2—To educate the Germans? The post- 
war Germans are so hungry, so disillu- 
sioned, and so fed up with Allied preach- 
ing that most of them couldn’t care less. 

3—To lay bare the inner workings of 
the world’s largest and most complicated 
industrial hierarchy? This has already 
been done in countless books, documents, 
interrogations, and reports. 

4—To explore the international ramifi- 
cations of the role of big business between 
wars? Nuremberg is hardly a_ feasible 
place to conduct a muckraking spree di- 
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Keystone 


The Long Wait: This miner’s wife waits trag- 
ically for word of her husband, trapped in a 
recent British mine blast at Whitehaven where 
the workings extend deep under the Irish Sea. 


rected against American big business, 
whatever its sins or faults. 

When Taylor passingly observed that 
“he who seeks today to witness oppres- 
sion . . . need not choose his direction 
too carefully nor travel too far” he 
achieved a triumph of understatement. 
Less than two hours north of Nuremberg 
on the Autobahn lies Hof on the Ameri- 
can-Russian frontier—jammed with refu- 
gees fleeing from forced labor in the Soviet 
zone. One short hour beyond this one 
comes to the heart of the huge Farben 


synthetic plant complex in Saxony. These 
factories are operating for the gigantic 


Sowietieche Industrie, I.G.—the largest 


cartel in Europe today. Here three or four, 
at most, of the former Farben managers 
have been cashiered in each plant. Thus 
while the Americans try the Farben di- 
rectors in Nuremberg, the real managerial 
and operative brains are doing business at 
the old stand. An established 62 per cent 
of Farben’s plants were, and still are, lo- 
cated in the Soviet zone. 

A point of perhaps passing interest: At 
the outset of the first Nuremberg trials it 
was maintained that the “Germans will 
pay trial costs out of their reparations 
account.” Today, however, the actual 
answer to who is paying is obvious—the 
American taxpayer. There are 821 Allied 
and American employes in the OCC 
(Office of Chief Council) at Nuremberg, 
A modest average of their salaries runs to 
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upward of $5,000 a year. If 
this and other trials last as 
they are expected to, for an- 
other eight months, it will 
amount to a total cost ‘of 
$10,000,000 in salaries alone 
since the end of the war. 


Nude Mayor 


Munich burghers were 
titillated last week by the 
private lives of a bishop and 
the Oberbiirgermeister—the 
brothers “Scharnagl. Bishop 
Anton Scharnagl, long under 
whispered accusation of hav- 
ing kept a mistress during 

1 Nazi days and of turning 
informer for the Gestapo 
when it discovered this epis- 
copal peccadillo, at long last 
issued a statement. “It’s all 
anticlerical nonsense,” he 
said. “The relationship with 
the young lady was purely 
platonic. I only kissed her 
twice.” 

Mayor Karl Scharnagl 
was uncovered as a member 
of the “Osiris Kulturbund 
for friends of Sport and Wa- 
ter,” also known as “Friends 
of Sun and Light”—actually 
a nudist bathing society 
which frolicked at Munich’s 

Nordbad along the Isar River. The good 
mayor claimed that after he visited the 
Nordbad once to frolic with Osiris’ 40 
members he officially ordered the wearing 
of bathing suits for future outings at the 
river. Mayor Scharnagl had some kick- 
backs from the city council which dis- 
approved of nude swimming but never- 
theless approved of the mayor. He got 

a lot more from Frau Scharnagl. She 

first read of his Osiris capers in the Amer- 

ican Army paper, Stars and Stripes. As a 

result, the Oberbiirgermeister was forced 
to spend the night at the home of his 
chief of police. 


FRANCE: 


Stick of Bread 


A sc’awny girl stamped out on the 
Avenue Victor Hugo from a bakery one 
day last week and brandished a thin stick 
of unappetizing bread scarcely bigger than 
an orchestra’ conductor’s baton. She 
screeched to an equally skinny woman 
swabbing the sidewalk across the street: 
“Look! Even during the war it wasn’t this 
bad.” 

The French Government had cut the 
bread ration from 250 to 200 grams (8.8 
to 7 ounces) 4 day—compared with 350 
to 275 during the German occupation. 
Bakeries were ordered closed three days 
a week; butcher shops, five days. The en- 
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| Give . 
“Autopoint” 
IMPRINTED 
INDEX 


Something new 
in business gifts 
— give this in- 
stant action In 
dex with your 
name or slogan 
imprinted. It will 
keep prospects 
constantly re: 
minded. 


Press just one key and index flips back 
to alphabetical page on which to enter 
names, phone numbers, data, etc. on the 
roomy 4” x 5” index cards. Easily removed 
and reinserted in a matter of seconds. 
Also 100 loose memo sheets in base. 
Beautifully finished in walnut or black. 


. Mail coupon for details and prices. 


LX point " Imprinted 
MEMO CASES 


Another popular 
‘“‘Autopoint’’ im- 
printed number. 
Comes in 2 sizes— 
filled with 200 writ- 
. ing sheets 4” x 6”, or 
3” x 5". Molded of plastic in 
black or walnut. Your name on 
the front will be a constant reminder. 
Mail coupon for details and prices. 


TRADE MARK 


INDEX 


Precision-Built by the Makers of 
"Autopoint” Pencils 
Autopolat Company, Dept. N9, 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicage 40, Iilinels 
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tire nation was ordered on a 48-hour 
work week. Imports were slashed. 

The reason was that France like Britain 
had virtually run out of dollars to pay 
for its imports, which include large quan- 
tities of American wheat. André Philip, 
Minister, of National Economy, lamented: 
“At least ten years of penury and diffi- 
culty lie ahead for us.” 


BRITAIN: 


Skirted Issue 


Enforced austerity will at least spare 
British women the enforced luxury of the 
new long skirts. British dressmakers do 
not have the cloth to make the new 
fashions and would probably not be al- 
lowed to if they did. T. R. Hewitt, secre- 
tary*of the National Federation of Mer- 


chant Tailors, last week laid down the 


following dictum: “English tailors . 
consider that at its present length the 
skirt is ideal in regard to the feminine 
form.” 


Short of Their Stints 


“The- stint,” said Herbert Morrison, 
“really a most unpleasant word.” 

Morrison’s understatement barely hinted 
at how unpleasant a sound the word had 
for 140 miners at a Yorkshire pit with the 
Dickensian name of Grimethorpe. Their 
daily stint—that section of the coal face 
supposed to be cut by each shift—had 
been increased on Aug. 11 from 7 yards 
to 7 yards and 2 feet. They struck in pro- 
test. 

Within 24 hours, the remaining 2,500 
Grimethorpe coal diggers went out in sym- 
pathy. By this week the wildcat walkout 
had involved 16,000 Yorkshire miners in 
more than a dozen pits. Together, they 
fell short of their stint by 35,000 tons a 
day. 

“Anarchy,” cried their leader, Will Law- 
ther, president of the National Union of 
Mineworkers. “We condemn them as being 
worse than irresponsible at this hour of 
the nation’s peril. They are acting as 
criminals.” Even the union’s Communist 
general secretary, Arthur Horner, planned 
a personal visit to Grimethorpe to plead 
for a return to work. Most of the sym- 
pathy strikers returned this Monday but 
the Grimethorpe men stayed out. 

Birth of a Mouse: The stint strike 
came at the very moment dollar-shy Brit- 
ain received its worst dose so far of aus- 
terity. A statement drafted by Morrison 
and Food Minister John Strachey an- 
nounced: reduction of the meat ration 
from 23 to 20 cents’ worth weekly; com- 
plete abolition of the basic gasoline ration, 
thus ending all pleasure driving; cutting 
food rations to higher-priced restaurants; 
and cancellation of currency allowances 
for overseas pleasure travel. Strachey then 
implemented the food cut by halting all 


food imports from the United States. 

But nearly every Briton knew these 
measures were not nearly drastic enough. 
If he didn’t see for himself that much 
worse must yet come, the press was ready 
to point it out. “Another postponement of 
critical decisions,” said The London Times, 
in the harshest criticism of the government 
it had ever carried. “The time has arrived 
for protest.” The Economist wrote: 
“Another mouse of restrictions has been 
brought forth from the Labor mountain.” 
The News Chronicle headlined: ATTLEE oR 
LITTLE-BY-LITTLE. : 

Some critics pointed out that except 
for the slice taken off the already slender 
meat ration the cuts were class cuts, not 
mass cuts, and seemed designed to cushion 
the blow to the government’s working- 
class supporters. The British workingman 





Harris & Ewing 
Strachey offers Britain less food 


‘is neither a motorist nor a traveler abroad, 


and the restaurant cuts exempted factory 
canteens and the cheaper eating places. 
“Tt wasn’t mere envy which made motor- 
ists, would-be tourists, and 5-shilling 
lunchers complain,” cabled NEWSWEEK'S 
London bureau. “Many of them were 
genuinely convinced that the problem 
couldn’t be met without imposing fresh 
burdens on the whole country.” 

Simple arithmetic defined the problem. 
The new cuts, merely filling in the out- 
line given by Attlee four weeks ago, will 
bring the import saving to $912,000,000 
against a current deficit of $2,400,000,000. 


Sunny Side Up 


Even His Majesty’s government knew it 
couldn’t do anything with a Briton at 
Brighton. The inviolable _ tradition of 
August holidays by the sea was officially 
recognized on Aug. 20 by Lord President 
of the Council Herbert Morrison: “After 
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the holidays the government must press 
for everyone to do that extra bit.” 

Last week another Herbert—A. P., the 
tart humorist who represents Oxford in 
Commons—needed only four lines in The 
Sunday Graphic to depict the Briton’s 
August deafness to dire prophecies: 





The sun is over Britain, 
The kids are in the sea; 
And if our doom is written 
It shan’t disturb our tea. 


HUNGARY: 


Votes for Reds 


The Communist party didn’t really ex- 
pect to win last Sunday’s national election 
in Hungary, even though its standing was 
improved by Russia’s last-minute ratifica- 
tion of the peace treaty. But it did expect 
to cow and split the potential opposition 
and maintain unquestioned dominance of 
the government coalition. 

The systematic, efficient process began 
months ago and led to the expulsion from 
Hungary of the Smallholders party leader, 
Premier Ferenc Nagy, last May 29. Com- 
munist gangs then began terrorizing the 
Liberty party of Dezso Sulyok. After dis- 
solving his party, Sulyok fled the country 
—on the “advice” of Communist Laszlo 
Rajk, whose duties as Interior Minister in- 
clude running the secret police. The day 
after Sulyok’s flight was announced on 
Aug. 25, one of the few remaining opposi- 

- tion leaders, Zoltan Pfeiffer, was beaten by 
a gang of 200 Communist hoodlums who 
raided his last election rally. 

The Fraud Supreme: Meanwhile, a 
ruthless weeding out of election lists dis- 
posed of thousands of those who could not 
be counted on to vote for the Communists 
or for parties pledged to string along with 
Communism. On Aug. 18 the United States 
State Department had protested: “Citi- 
zens of the Jewish faith have been dis- 
qualified on the accusation of having been 
members of Nazi organizations; old women 
of being prostitutes; factory workers of 
belonging to the former landed nobility.” 
On the eve of the election correspondents 
in Hungary estimated that at least 1,000,- 
000 voters had been disfranchised. 

On election day this highly organized 
Communist skulduggery reached a climax 
which American observers called the 
“greatest vote fraud ever perpetrated.” 
Truckloads of enthusiastic floaters drove 
from one polling place to another. Some 
of the flying squads visited as many as 
eight election districts; one man admitted 
voting 26 times. Every opposition party 
protested. 

The Communists’ elaborate rigging paid 
off. Their 1,082,597 votes, barely 20 per 
cent of the 4,996,186 cast, were enough to 
make them the largest single party. With 
their three allies in the coalition they drew 
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FROM A PRINT IN THE 
BETTMAN ARCHIVE 


Aur for New Arrivals...1870! 


VER seen a baby carriage parade? Well, here’s one, 1870 style, 
when airing baby was part of every proud papa’s program. 


Look around you today. There’s quite a difference—not only in baby 
buggies but in our attitude towards air. Every business and almost - 
every person, for that matter, uses air for comfort or for profit. 


American Blower pioneered in the air handling business more than 
65 years ago. To the average man of those days, air was just some- 
thing to breathe—little more. Since then, American ,Blower skill 
and experience have gone to make air even more useful—to create 
modern wonders of air handling. 


Ventilation, air conditioning or air treatment may hold great possi- 
bilities for you and your business. Retail stores can be made more 
inviting to shoppers. Working conditions in offices and factories can 
be improved. Valuable or harmful materials can be collected from 
air. Cases like these are daily work for American Blower. 


Consult the nearest American Blower Branch Office for any type 
of air handling job. Offices are conveniently located in 57 cities 
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throughout the United States and Canada, 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 
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3.007.027 votes. The five parties of the 
divided opposition could muster among 
them only 1,989,159. 


RUSSIA: 


On Their Marx 


In the Soviet Union all government of- 
ficials must have a firm understanding of 
the Marxist philosophy. In a sense, this 
makes them all philosophers. For this su- 
percritical audience Georgi F. Alexandroff, 
chief of the agitation and propaganda bu- 
reau of the Communist party, recently 
published a textbook on the history of pre- 
Marxist philosophy. None of his fellow 
philosophers saw fit to criticize it—until 
the supreme philosopher, Stalin, had read 
the book. Apparently disturbed by what 
he read, the Generalissimo ordered a nine- 
day symposium to discuss this new work. 
Eighty-four philosophers came to Mos- 
cow from all over Russia. Their findings, 
published by Pravda on Aug. 25 official- 
ly branded Alexandroff a heretic. 

The gathering was headed by Col. Gen. 
Andrei A. Zhdanoff, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist party. 
He charged that Alexandroff was “in the 
captivity of bourgeois historians of philos- 
ophy.” Specifically, Alexandroff had traced 
the growth of Marxism as though it were 
an evolutionary development of philosoph- 
ical thinking. “The origin of Marxism,” 
Zhdanoff protested, “was a real discovery, 
a revolution in philosophy.” 


Red Ratification 

For over six months the Russians stalled 
on the ratification of the peace treaties 
with the German satellite states of Italy, 











Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Fin- 
land. Last week the Supreme Soviet sud- 
denly ratified them all. There had been 
method in the Soviet stalling. The ratifica- 
tion came on the eve of the Hungarian 
election and shortly after the United States 
had put into effect plans to keep its troops 
in Italy this winter. The treaties provide 
for all troops to be withdrawn from former 
enemy states within 90 days after the in- 
struments of ratification are deposited, al- 
though Russia is allowed to keep forces in 
Hungary and Rumania to guard its com- 
munication lines into Austria. 


Significance-— 


The withdrawal of American Army units 
from Italy will leave the Yugoslav-Italian 
border virtually unguarded. The Com- 
munists are known to have guerrilla forces 
in Northern Italy and around Milan. These 
could easily be reinforced from Yugo- 
slavia. Italians fear that if the Italian 
Reds continue to decline politically as they 
have recently, they may attempt an up- 
rising. 


AUSTRALIA: 


Truisms of Peace 


A guard on the roof of the Australian 
Parliament building took refuge behind a 
parapet from the icy winds blowing across 
the snow-powdered hills around Canberra. 
At the doors and in the corridors leading 
to the Chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives other guards kept out those 
without passes—including newspapermen. 

Inside, sixteen representatives gathered 
around a long table. Behind them on the 
member’s green benches sat their ad- 
visers. Prime Minister Ben Chifley of Aus- 





tralia rapped his pipe on the table. The 
conference of eight British Commonwealth 
nations (the Burmese delegation was de- 
layed) on a peace with Japan thus opened 
on Aug. 26. 

The Australians normally keep their 
legislators in a goldfish bowl by having the 
entire proceedings in the House chamber 
broadcast. But now the microphones were 
turned off. What leaked out indicated that 
this was one peace conference that was 
really peaceful. The delegates seemed to 
agree on all the sensible truisms: that the 
United States deserved a predominant 
voice in forging the Japanese peace; that 
the Japanese should be confined to their 
home islands; and that they should be 
demilitarized but allowed to keep enough 
industry to be self-supporting. 

After the Treaty: Generalities of this 
kind produce easy agreement. It is the de- 
tails that bring arguments. For example, 
the British may agree in principle that the 
Japanese must be self-supporting and yet 
object bitterly to rebuilding Japan’s com- 
petitive textile industry. Perhaps the most 
important subject for future argument 
will be the arrangements for controlling 
Japan after the peace treaty. One of the 
greatest authorities on Japan, Sir George 
Sansom, last week gave his conclusions in 
The Manchester Guardian. The gist: 

“We should do well not to fall into the 
error of preaching, prescribing, and dic- 
tating, but only to make it clear to Japan 
in general terms what kind of behavior 
will secure our encouragement and help. 
There should be no difficulty in setting up 
a small control commission which would 
keep an eye upon political and economic 
trends in Japan and warn the Japanese 
Government if these showed signs of tak- 
ing an undesirable course. An elaborate 
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Berlin Blues: Berliners who can afford it try to forget their troubles 
at the city’s vanishing night clubs. Barmaids attempt to cheer them 
up with low-cut evening gowns and adagio dancers swing high. 
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It’s a Honeymoon 


Listen a little and watch a little! 


Watch the man or woman, the husband and wife, 
who have become Dodge owners after years of 
limousine habit and experience. 


They almost lose their dignity in the fun they 
get and the way they carry on. You’d think they 
were getting their first automobile thrill, and in 
many cases they are. 


One thing is certain,— Dodge has a strangle 
hold on the affection of every owner, and with 
many of the new ones, it’s a happy honeymoon, 


_ nothing less. 
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CAR “AFLOAT”’ 
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BABY DISH-AND-CUP SET MOLDED BY B. W. MOLDED PLASTICS, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Development of polystyrene is one of Dow's greatest plastics achievements. 


@ Production capacity of Styron (Dow Polystyrene) has expanded 10 times over prewar capacity. 


@ Engineering assistance on Styron applications is a regular service of Dow and skilled molders. 


For babies and businessmen—it’s never too 
early for Styron! ‘This fine low-cost _ plastic 
(Dow Polystyrene) has qualities that even an 
infant can grasp. Styron is colorful, smooth, 
and warm to the touch. And the deeper you 
look, the more you will find to your profit. For 
with all its remarkable beauty—its fine service- 


ability—Styron offers economic advantages all 
its own. Styron’s low price gives you lower 
production costs; moreover its lightness means 
more pieces per pound. Any wonder that more 
and more manufacturers now place it first among 
sales-making materials? A call to Dow can mean 
new markets—for you! 


PLASTICS DIVISION e THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e Midland, Michigan 


New York ¢ Boston e Philadelphia ¢ Washington e¢ Cleveland ¢ Detroit ¢ Chicago 
St.Louis e Houston e SanFrancisco ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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system of specific controls with all the 
paraphernalia of departments and sections, 
and a great staff of experts, observers, in- 
spectors, and advisers would defeat its own 
ends by evoking resentment and passive 
resistance. It would encourage national- 
istic sentiment and might well lead to 
underground movements. It is best to give 
the Japanese as much untrammeled re- 
sponsibility as possible in the conduct of 
their own affairs and to judge them by re- 
sults. Any systematic controls must sooner 
or later come to an end, and their con- 
tinuance will merely postpone in artificial 
conditions the day when the Japanese 
must stand on their own feet. “Remote 
control’ is best, and that depends not upon 
machinery but upon the fixity of purpose 
of the powers concerned . . . 

“In the long run the development of 
political institutions in Japan will depend, 
not upon what the Japanese are told or 
advised to do by others, but upon their 


estimate of what is best suited to their 


own conditions and temperament. They 
will be influenced by example rather than 
precept, by the successful working of 
democracy in other ¢ountries, and not by 
the mere professions of its exponents.” 


CHINA: ‘ 


Whangpoo Devils 


Water monsters and eye-gouging demons 
were first seen by some of the 80,000 
Chinese who are born, live, and die in 
Shanghai’s great sampan colony on Soo- 
chow Creek and the Whangpoo River. The 
monsters were reported to have dragged 
children into the water; the demons were 
women who gouged out children’s eyes and 
plucked out their hearts. 

The stories of the demons and monsters 
soon spread throughout Shanghai. On 
Aug. 18 in the Pootung district, inhabited 
mainly by coolies, a hysterical crowd set 
upon and beat to death a woman suspected 
of being a demon. On Aug. 21 another 
suspicious, frightened mob in the ancient 
Nantao section seized a half-witted girl 
and knocked her unconscious. Three .days 
later, a boatman on Soochow Creek was 
assaulted and drowned on suspicion of 
being a demon. . 

Last week rumors spread that the de- 
mons were gathering human eyes, hearts, 
sexual organs, and embtyos to be used in 
making atom bombs. Another story circu- 
lated that they were a gang of Taoist 
priests collecting eyes so they could prac- 
tice black magic. In the factory-slum area 
of Shanghai hysterical mobs attacked five 
persons. Another crowd lynched a de- 
mented woman who had aimlessly patted 
a young girl on the head. As Shanghai 
waited for the hysteria to subside, the 
sampan dwellers claimed the water demons 
would not be satisfied until enough women 
and children drowned to furnish the an- 
nual tribute to the Whangpoo. 
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Can A Political Atom Be Split? 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE political atom in question is Aus- 

tria and the question of whether or 
not it can be split is apt to face us soon. 
The reason is that the Russians have 
met nothing but frustration within the 
Austrian political framework. Austrian 
Communism has been a disappointment 
and a disillusionment. The Moscow- 
trained party leader, Ernst 
Fischer, promised great things 
and has been able to deliver 
only four out of 165 seats 
in the parliament. Political 
strength is almost entirely 
in the hands of two groups, 
the People’s party and the 
Socialists. 

The People’s party is made 
up largely of pre-Nazi Chris- 
tian Socialists. The Socialists 
have little resemblance to groups with 
the same name which have joined coa- 
litions with the Communists in other 
countries. Once upon a time—meaning 
before the Anschluss—Austrian Social- 
ists thought they could form the bridge 
between the Socialist Second Interna- 
tional and the Communist. Third Inter- 
national. 

Their reward for the effort was to be 
called derisively the “214 International” 
by both sides. Some of them escaped 
to Moscow when Hitler invaded Aus- 
tria. Fischer was one of these refugees. 
Returned to Vienna as the Kremlin’s 
agent, however, he has singularly failed 
to persuade his former Socialist com- 
rades either to join or to cooperate 
with the Communists. 

Solid as the anti-Communist front 
appears to be the prevailing atmosphere 
is one of fear and helplessness. Partisan 
bands keep the Styrian and Carinthian 
frontiers with Yugoslavia in constant 
ferment. The spectacle of Soviet activi- 
ties in neighboring countries is a con- 
stant source of false alarms. 


NE recent instance of this is typical. 
Just at the time a Communist 
coup forced Premier Nagy out of office 
in Hungary, a few representatives of 
the Austrian People’s party held a secret 
meeting with Fischer. They discussed 
the possibility of some changes within 
the Cabinet with two objectives in 
view. One was to get more efficiency 
into a government which has committed 
many blunders, and the other was to 
lessen somewhat the working hostility 





toward the Russian occupying authori- 
ties. Apparently the initiative for this 
meeting was not Fischer’s. However Dr. 
Karl Gruber, the Foreign Minister— 
and one of the most astute young poli- 
ticians in Europe—got hold of the list 
of proposed changes and published it in 
a sense which made it appear the Aus- 
trian Communists were plan- 
ning to duplicate the Hun- 
garian coup in Austria. 

The current significance of 
this internal situation ts that 
it is so frustrating to the 
Russians. Since there is no 
chance of a Communist- 
dominated coalition on the 
eastern model, the aggressive 
alternative would be parti- 
tion. The Russians already 
are using one powerful weapon to 
wreck Austrian economy by seizing as 
legitimate German reparations property 
seized by the German Nazis, which we 
and the British as well as the Austrians 
do not consider legitimate loot. 

This is a wrecking operation. A move 
more directly indicating a desire to par- 
tition the country was the refusal to 
allow our occupying force to supervise 
the distribution of relief supplies in the 
Russian zone. So far we have refused to 
distribute any supplies at all until they 
can go to all zones, but the Austrians 
are certain that if we give way on this 
point, the political atomization of their 
country will have begun. 


oR our part, we have always been 
| that the Soviet position in 
Austria is the key to Russia’s whole 
position in Eastern Europe. Our re- 
peated efforts to start negotiation of a 
peace treaty for Austria have been as 
repeatedly rebuffed by Moscow. Now 
that the Russians have suddenly rati- 
fied the treaties for Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria, a climax cannot’ be 
delayed much longer. The only excuse 
for continuing to keep the Red Army 
in Hungary and Rumania is to guard 
the lines of communications to Austria. 
Should Moscow decide that instead of 
a peace treaty and withdrawal, it can 
obstruct and annoy the British and 
Americans until they finally become dis- 
gusted with the pretense of an Allied 
Control Commission in Vienna, then 
the division of Austria will become a 
reality. 
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JOBS: 


Peak and Pit 


Employment in Canada reached a peace- 
time peak of 4,821,000 on May 31, the 
dominion Bureau of Statistics reported 
last week. This was 250,000 above the pre- 
vious survey in February and 120,000 
higher than on May $1, 1946. By Aug. 14, 
the Labor Department reported last week, 
there were only 93,000 unemployed, and 
there were 95,000 job vacancies. 


FINANCE: . 
Dollar Plight 


In Ottawa, London, and Washington, 
Canadian Government officials continued 
last week to explore possible remedies for 
Canada’s growing and critical shortage of 
United States dollars. The shadow which 
haunted them was the estimate that Can- 
ada’s 1947 trade deficit with the United 
States might reach $1,000,000,000, almost 
enough to deplete the $1,250,000,000 re- 
serve held at the close of 1946 (NEws- 
week, Aug. 18). 

But the negotiations were being con- 
ducted secretly—at home and _ abroad. 
Only unofficial government sources re- 
vealed that the solutions under scrutiny 
included a $750,000,000 United States loan, 
drastic restriction of imports from the 
United States, the hoped-for acceptance 
of worldwide tariff cuts by the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization at Geneva, and 
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the possibility of getting more United 





States dollars from Britain. 

Exasperated by the secrecy, J. M. Mac- 
donnell, financial critic for the official op- 
position party (Progressive-Conservative) , 
demanded that Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King’s government “put its cards on the 
table” as Prime Minister Attlee’s had done 
in Britain. 

But the government was still not ready 
to show its hand. Finance Minister Doug- 
las Abbott and a group of top-ranking 
officials left for London for a month’s dis- 
cussions. Already in London, Agriculture 
Minister James Gardiner was reported to 
be asking the British to increase the price 
they are paying for Canadian wheat (160,- 
000,000 bushels a year) from $1.55 to $2 
a bushel for 1948-49. 


Significance-- 


In Ottawa, there is a growing eonviction 
that any immediate solution can be only 
temporary. Government sources express 
interest in the drastic proposal of A. A. 
Calwell, Australian Immigration Minister, 
that 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 Britons 
should go to the dominions. Britain, Cal- 
well believes, can no longer support a popu- 
lation of more than 35,000,000. Australia is 
now taking 70,000 immigrants a year and 
would like to triple its 7,500,000 population 
within two or three generations. 

In some Canadian circles, there is fresh 
interest in Winston Churchill’s plan for 
political and economic union of Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. Only such a union, it is 
said, can now save Britain. 
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Burned Up: For two weeks, nude, hymn-chanting night raiders have 
terrorized Doukhobor farming communities in the Kootenay Val- 
ley, B.C., burning several schools and: homes. Canada’s 17,000 ortho- 
dox Doukhobors, a pacifist religious group who migrated from Russia 
in 1899 to escape persecution, blame a small, dissident sect, the Sons 
of Freedom, and have armed themselves.in self-protection. Above, 
orthodox Douks met last week near the smoldering ruins of a farm. 
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INSURANCE: 


Lloyd’s and Polio 


As Canada’s current toll of infantile 
paralysis reached the total of 728 cases, 
Lloyd’s of London last week advertised in 
Montreal its insurance against polio. Maxi. 
mum coverage offered was $5,000 per per- 
son, with benefits to include doctor and 
hospital bills and fees for iron-lung treat. 
ment. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: 
Disaster Hits the Albernis 


For 86 years, the stubborn optimism 
which has nourished many communities 
among the abundant resources of British 
Columbia has also typified the twin towns 
of Alberni and Port Alberni, 2 miles apart 
at the head of Barkley Sound, a $2-mile 
inlet on the west coast of Vancouver Is. 
land. On waterfront land bought in 1861 
from the Indians for $100 worth of biscuits 
and a few blankets was built a sawmill 
that, though soon abandoned, became the 
cradle of British Columbia’s vast forest 
industry. The Albernis also built the prov- 
ince’s first paper mill which, like the saw- 
mill, closed for lack of transportation. 

Then in 1911 came the Esquimalt & 
Nanaimo Railway and with it 35 years of 
steady growth that the Albernis hoped 
might soon expand into an exciting postwar 
boom. Its mills were producing 25,000,000 
feet of lumber a month, and millions more 
feet of plywood. On once useless swamp- 
land, a $7,000,000 pulp mill was_ being 
built which would employ 200 workers and 
produce 160 tons of pulp a day. The dis- 
trict’s population had grown to 10,500 and 
was expected to reach 12,500 by the end 
of 1947. | 

On Aug. 25, the Albernis’ hopes went 
up in smoke. A fire on the 10,000-ton 
British freighter Sampep spread to the 
$1,500,000 Canadian Government assembly 
wharf. Within a few hours, more than 
$3,000,000 damage had been done and 
Port Alberni was left without storage 
space and almost no loading facilities for 
many of its small lumber firms. A Canadian 
Pa¢ific Railway wharf had been burned on 
May 24. Only wharves owned by big mills 
remained, 


Mayor W. C. Hamilton was hopeful thet 
the federal government would respond to 


pleas to rebuild the assembly wharf an 
complete a partly finished new sectio 
quickly, But the Tidewater Lumber (o, 


which turns out $5,000 feet daily, had to 


close down, Other small outfits started to 
lay off workers. Many loggers left the 
bush and set off for jobs in Vancouver. 
Few of them could afford to sit out the 
many months it will take to rebuild the 
dock facilities. And there was no immediate 
promise from Ottawa that reconstruction 
would start soon. 
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What common OBSTACLE 


confronts these six people? 








Office Manager. Although he uses the 
most modern employment methods, his 
clerks, typists, and business machine 
operators are inefficient, make far too 
many errors, take frequent days off, 
and are continually leaving for other 
jobs. Why? Because the offices are a 
bedlam of noises, and noise slackens 
and dulls aunial processes, clouds 
judgment, and produces fatigue as 
surely as physical exertion. 
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Schoolteacher. All too often her well- 
prepared discussions and lectures have 
little effect on her students. But their 
lack of interest is neither her fault nor 
theirs. For the schoolroom is noisy, 
and distracting noise has been found 
one of the greatest obstacles to teach- 
ing and learning. It discourages think- 
ing, interferes with accurate learning 
and with concentration, and causes 
early fatigue. 











Hospital Administrator. He knows 
that hospital rooms should be quiet, 
conducive to the peaceful relaxation 
which speeds recuperation. Yet many 
of his patients are taut-nerved, men- 
tally uncomfortable. That's because 
noises reverberate down the corridors, 
into the bedrooms... the click of heels, 
the hum of conversations, the clatter 
of service carts and dishes, and sounds , 
from elevators and kitchens. 





Speaker. In some rooms and audi- 
toriums he holds his audiences spell- 
bound. But here he knows he’s failing 
... that he’s not being heard clearly 
in spite of a fine public address system. 
Only courtesy keeps many from leav- 
ing the auditorium. The reason? Poor 
acoustics. Sounds reverberate so long 
that words become “scrambled,” hard 
to hear distinctly. 





Store Proprietor. Her fine-looking 
shop lacks the atmosphere of quality 
and comfort. Customer-clerk conversa- 
tion is difficult and often misunder- 
stood. Employees tire early, become 
irritable, and are often absent. Noise 
is the reason... nerve-fraying noises 
from inside and outside... noises that 
cause as much discomfort as would 
bad ventilation or poor lighting. 








Factory Superintendent. He can 
scarcely make himself heard above the 
factory din. His workers are affected,. 
too. Nervous fatigue makes them slow, 
inefficient, likely to spoil work in proc- 
ess and to have accidents. Absentee- 
ism and turnover are high. What is 
the cause? Annoyance from needless 
noise...excessive noise that costs man- 
agement more to endure than to cure, 


Sound conditioning brings surprising relief 


Millions of people have found that Acousti-Celotex* sound condi 
tioning makes a vast improvement in human comfort and efficiency, 


More sound conditioning has been done with Acousti-Celotex than 


with any other material-important evidence of Acousti-Celotex ex- 


cellence. Whatever your needs in sound absorption, appearance, 
washability, paintability, light reflection, and method of installation, 


there’s a Celotex Corporation product that will serve you ideally. 
Near you is a factory-schooled Acousti-Celotex contracting-engi- 


neering organization with broad, locally-known experience in sound 
conditioning. Call on this organization for an obligation-free discus- 
sion or write for booklet “25 Answers to Questions on Sound Con- 


ditioning.” The Celotex Corporation, Dept. N-479, Chicago 3, II! 
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CONFERENCE: 
Joined Hands for Peace 


The second committee of the Petropolis 
conference held a heated two-hour session 
on the afternoon of Friday, Aug. 29. In 
the Sala Dom Pedro of the Quitandinha 
Hotel, under a hideous painting of Dom 
Pedro standing beside a pin-headed horse, 
United States Sen. Arthur Vandenberg and 
Eurique Corominas of Argentina banged 
their fists on the table and with purple 
each defended his own view on 
whether or not attacks on American forces 
outside the hemisphere defense zone should 
be considered attacks on the hemisphere. 

Finally, the session recessed until 10 
p.m. There was much secret parleying. 
Jaime Torres Bodet of Mexico saved 
the day by proposing a compromise 
acceptable to everyone. Vandenberg 
and Corominas appeared at the eve- 
ning meeting with calm, smiling 
faces. The last Argentine-United 
States difficulty had been settled 
and the conference was virtually 
over... 


races 


The final plenary session was held si 


on Saturday afternoon in the green- 
pillared, orange-curtained room 
which was once one of the hotel’s 
night clubs. A pretty brunette trans- 


lator read the treaty and the final a 


act in Spanish, and the nineteen 
American republics approved them 
unanimously. 

For Common Defense: High- 
lights of the treaty: 
>The high contracting parties 
agree that an armed attack by any 
state or states against an American 
state shall be considered as an at- 
tack against all the American states 
and consequently each one of the 
said contracting parties undertakes to as- 
sist in meeting the attack . . .” 
> “If the inviolability or the integrity of 
the territory or the sovereignty or political 
independence of any American state should 
be affected by an aggression which is not 
an armed attack ... or by any other fact 
or situation that might endanger the peace 
of America, the organ of consultation shall 
meet immediately in order to agree on the 
measures which must be taken . . . for the 
common defense and for the maintenance 
of the peace and security of the conti- 
gent...” 
>For the purposes of this treaty, the 
measures on which the organ of consulta- 
tion may agree will comprise one or more 
of the following: recall of chiefs of diplo- 
matic missions, breaking of diplomatic re- 
lations, breaking of consular relations, 
complete or partial interruption of eco- 
nomic relations or of rail, sea, air, postal, 


telegrap'ic, telephonic and __ radiotele- 
phonic or radiotelegraphic communica- 


tions, and th» use of armed force.” 
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LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 





. By 6:30 p.m. on Saturday the Quitan- 
dinha’s lobby was filled with diplomatic 
baggage as the delegates left for a week 
end in Rio. Only the slaving press and 
secretariat remained to clean up. 

“Rolla’s conference” (Rolla is the own- 
er of the Quitandinha) was over, except 
for the formal closing ceremonies. The 
treaty will remain open for signature in- 
definitely so Nicaragua and Ecuador may 
sign later when their governments have 
been recognized by other countries. Even 
Canada may sign, for the treaty stipulates 
only that the signatories be “American 
states.” 

Senator Vandenberg summed up the 
conference: “It is a lighthouse of hope for 
the entire world. Two continents have 
found a way to join hands for interna- 
tional peace and security.” 
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N. Y. Times 
Petropolis builds a fence around a hemisphere 


With or Without Canada 


For the nineteen American republics at 
Petropolis drawing up plans for the de- 
fense of the hemisphere a key question 
was: What hemisphere? 

As delineated in the treaty, the area to 
be defended included Canada. This raised 
once again the question of Canada’s. rela- 
tions with the inter-American system. 

Most Latin American delegates felt 
Canada should not be invited either to 
sign the Petropolis treaty or to join the 
Pan American Union. Guillermo Belt of 
Cuba complained: “Canada so far has 
either ignored or snubbed previous efforts 
to bring her in.” 

In Ottawa, the government reaction was 
one of embarrassed silence. Contradicting 
the complaints of such Latin Americans 
as Belt, officials pointed out that Canada 
had not been asked to sign the hemisphere 
defense pact or to join the PAU. Many of 
them would really prefer that Canada 
should not be asked. Canada would dislike 





hurting Latin American feelings by havy- 
ing to refuse an invitation. But at the 
same time the Canadian Government 
wants to avoid any act suggestive of 
breaking the dominion’s ties with the 
British Commonwealth. 

Furthermore, Canada is particularly in. 
terested in the defense of North America, 
and considers that this is adequately taken 
care of by existing Canadian-United 
States agreements. 

Canadians in general were less aloof 
than their government. The Montreal Star 
said last week: “If aggression takes place 
in this hemisphere we shall be involved, 
whatever may be our formal status with 
regard to defense treaties, the Pan Amer- 
ican Union or any other agency of coop- 
eration . . . If our adherence (to the 
treaty) requires that we take the initia- 

tive, we should do so and _ stop 
sitting round, like Mr. Micawber 
in reverse, waiting for something to 
turn down.” 


ECUADOR: 


Strictly Ilegal 


Col. Carlos Mancheno, who ousted 
President José Maria Velasco Ibarra 
and seized the government of Ecua- 
dor on Aug. 23, did his best to pre- 
serve the appearances of legality for 
his new regime. But he failed. 

First, from Cali, Colombia, Velas- 
co declared that he had resigned at 
gun’s point. “There was no one to 
whom I could resign legally,” he 
declared, “nor was there anything 
to resign from because . . . a military 
dictatorship had begun.” 

Next, the Petrépolis conference 
decided to give only limited recog- 
nition to José Vicente Trujillo, head 
of the Ecuadoran delegation. He 
would be allowed a voice and a vote in the 
conference, but the delegates deferred de- 
cision on whether he would be permitted 
to sign the hemisphere defense treaty. Dis- 
satisfied with Trujillo’s status, Ecuador 
withdrew. : 

On Aug. 28 Mancheno dropped even the 
appearance of legality. He abolished the. 
present constitution, restored the constitu- 
tion of 1906, and assumed full dictatorial 
powers. He announced that he would 
issue whatever laws might be necessary 
“to reach the goals of national renovation 
and democratic affirmation sought by the 
present regime.” 

On Aug. 30 a Conservative-led counter- 
revolution seized control of Riobamba, 100 
miles south of Quito. It spread to two 
other inland cities and to Guayaquil, chief 
seaport and largest city of Ecuador, and 
the government imposed a_ nationwide 
state of siege. Quito remained calm. News- 
papers there and in Guayaquil were for- 
bidden to publish news of the revolt and 
two Conservative dailies were closed. 


Ne-sveek, September 8, 1947 
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Expanding rapidly, The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. found 
manual preparation of its payroll an ever-increasing 
burden until a National Payroll Machine was installed. 
Now, all employees’ records are run in one operation. 
And the 2300-name payroll completed in a single day. 

Black & Decker further reports: ‘‘a very simple ad- 
justment makes it possible to use the machine also for 
analytical work; including analyses of closed manu- 
facturing orders, scrap reports (by departments to be 
charged), invoice distributions, etc.” 

Have your local National representative show you 
how the National Payroll Machine records all necessary 
figures* at a single operation. A\\ records are originals. 
All exactly the same. All entries clear, legible, and easily 
understood. A\l proved correct at time of writing. 

Mechanization of payroll is just one of the many 
advantages that National Accounting Machines bring 
to business. They also make possible the mechanization 
of accounts receivable, accounts payable, stock records, 
salesmen’s commissions, sales distribution, etc. All 
accurate, all balanced, all up-to-the-minute at any 
instant! 


* Such as: the hours worked, the gross earnings, the Federal Withholding 
Tax, the Federal Old Age Benefit and other deductions, the total earnings 
to date, the income tax withheld to date, the old age benefit withheld to 
date, and the net pay. 


One National Payroll Machine, prepares the payroll for 
some 2,300 Black & Decker employees in the.home plant 
at Towson, Maryland, and in 26 sales and service branches. 


THE NATIONAT. C481 REGISTER COMPANY 
Dayton 9, Vic. © jcc in principal cities 


World’s Largest Makers of Portable Electric Tools 



































Testing Black & Decker Sanders 
before final assembly. 








Engaged: Janet Heven ATTLEE, 24, 
eldest daughter of the British Prime Min- 
ister, and WiLLIAM SHIPTON, radio and 
electronics engineer; in London, Aug. 29. 
Shipton, an RAF veteran, is the son of 
the late Albert Shipton, horticulturist. 


Married: Doris DuKE, 34, tobacco heir- 
ess, and Porririo Rusirosa, 39, Domini- 
can diplomat; in Paris, Sept. 1. Miss Duke, 
who is Paris fashion editor for Harper’s 
Bazaar, divorced James .H. R. Cromwell, 
former United States Minister to Canada, 
a year ago. Rubirosa was previously mar- 
ried to Danielle Darrieux, French actress, 
and to Flor de Oro Trujillo, daughter of 
the Dominican dictator. 


Monor: Freer ApMIRAL Ernest J. KING, 
68, former Chief of Naval Operations, was 
awarded a special gold medal for “dis- 
tinguished leadership” of the Navy during 
the second world war. The medal bears 
his likeness and the words, “On Behalf of 
a Grateful Nation.” King received it in 
Bethesda, (Md.) Naval Hospital, where 
he is recovering from a mild stroke. 


Incognito: Greta GaArRBO, who has been 
traveling in Europe as “Miss Hanson,” 
turned up at Cannes on the French Ri- 
viera wearing bobby sox and a large, 
floppy straw hat. French newspapers re- 
ported that she “drinks champagne, does 
not dance, and is in a very bad temper.” 





Keystone 


Garbo wants to be alone, she says 


Treat: Cuarves Trenet, French singer, 
almost missed the plane for Paris when he 
failed to show up at La Guardia Field in 
New York at take-off time. He had been 
buying vanilla ice cream and having it 
packed in a vacuum bottle to take home 
to his mother and fiancée. 
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TRANSITION 





Again: Peacues Browning, who married 
the elderly millionaire Edward (Daddy) 
Browning when she was 15, found herself 
involved in three divorce suits at once 
when her fourth husband, Ralph N. Will- 
son, filed suit in Reno, Aug. 30. The one- 
time queen of the flapper era had just 
filed- suit against Willson in Redwood 
City, Calif. Her third husband, Joseph 
Civelli, San Francisco department-store 
executive, has a third suit pending which 
charges that Peaches’ Reno divorce from 
him was not valid. 


Grandpa: GEN. Omar Brab-ey, head of 
the Veterans Administration, stopped off 
to see his 15-month-old grandson, Henry 
Beukema Jr., in Berlin, Aug. 26. It was 
their first visit together in a year. The 
child is the son of Bradley’s only daughter, 
Elizabeth, and Capt. Henry Beukema, a 





Acme 


Bradley makes up for lost time 


West Point graduate stationed in Berlin. 
Bradley is on an inspection tour of Army 
installations in Europe. 


Two-Time Winner: Paut Manr7z, 
Hollywood stunt flier, won the Bendix 
Trophy air race from Van Nuys, Calif., to 
Cleveland, Ohio, in his red P-51 Mustang 
for the second successive year. His elapsed 
time: 4 hours, 26 minutes, 57.4 seconds. 
He averaged 460 miles an hour over the 
2,050-mile course. In addition to the first 
prize of $10,000, Mantz won a $10,000 side 
bet with Glenn McCarthy, Texas oilman. 


Homeless: Princess ELIzABEtTH’s honey- 
moon home, Sunninghill Park near Wind- 
sor, was ruined by fire on Aug. 30, twelve 
weeks before her scheduled marriage to 
Lt. Philip Mountbatten (see page 9). 
The 25-room mansion which was to have 
been their country home was almost en- 
tirely wrecked by a blaze of undiscovered 
origin. Sunninghill was badly damaged by 
fire in 1942 when it was headquarters of 
the United States Ninth Air Force. 





Divorced: Tommy Dorsey, bandleader, 
and Pat Dang, movie actress; after four 
years, in Reno, Aug. 26. Although she 
charged extreme mental cruelty in her suit, 
Miss Dane declared afterward that it was 
a very friendly divorce. To prove it, she 
set out immediately for Los Angeles and a 
date with Dorsey. 
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The Dorseys are still good friends 


Rebuttal: In her Ladies’ Home Journal 
question and answer page, ELbANorR 
Roosevett denied that she had ever 
snubbed James A. Farley, former Demo- 
cratic National Committee chairman, or 
indicated that he was not her husband’s 
social equal. Answering Farley’s magazine 
series, “Why I Broke With Roosevelt,” 
Mrs. Roosevelt said: “I am grieved to find 
that Mr. Farley has allowed himself to be 
made the kind of personality that [Walter 
Trohan, his Chicago Tribune ghost writer] 
would inevitably make him.” She added: 
“T still hope that .. . I can find again the 
real Jim Farley whom one could not help 
liking and admiring.” 


Return: In Hot Springs, Ark., Dr. 
Corypon WassELL, 63, retired naval hero 
of the recent war, announced that he would 
return to the Pacific with his wife to work 
among lepers. Wassell, a former Little 
Rock, Ark., physician, will serve as an 
Episcopal missionary without pay. He re- 
ceived the Navy Cross for evacuating 
wounded men from Java early in the war. 
This feat served as a basis for a book by 
James Hilton which was later made into 
a movie. 


Died: Mano.ere, 30, idol of Spanish 
bullfight fans (real name: Manuel Rodri- 
guez); of wounds inflicted by a bull, in 
Linares, Spain, Aug. 29 (see page 32) . 


0. ©ewsweek, September 8, 1947 
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| — SA . . . and take the load off your cael The 
Norfolk and Western puts your foreign freight 


direct at shipside . . . assumes full, last-minute 













responsibility for all movement and handling from 
the time it leaves your rail loading point until it is 
‘placed alongside ship at seaboard. When your 
’ freight is marked “Via N&W through the Port of 


Norfolk,” you're buying Precision Transportation 








i that takes the Joad off your mind as well as off 
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your hands! | 
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For information on rates, i 
routes and fast schedules com- 
municate with: W. C. Sawyer, 
General Foreign Freight Agent, ee 
233 Broadway, New York 7, : % 
N. Y.; or other N. & W. freight i 
representatives located in , 
principal cities throughout i 
the country. eS 
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Polio and Flies 


The virus of infantile paralysis has 
been found in flies, but there is still no 
proof that they are responsible for spread- 
ing the disease to human beings. Never- 
theless, as the health director of Coxsackie, 
N.Y., remarked when six polio cases de- 
veloped around his village, a campaign 
against flies “certainly will do no harm.” 
In that spirit, trucks last week sprayed 
DDT over Coxsackie’s streets. 

Elsewhere in the nation polio cases were 
the lowest in number since 1942 and 
were developing at only one-fourth the 
rate of last year’s serious outbreaks. But 
Delaware was harder hit, with 53 cases up 
to Aug. 23, compared with only eight last 
summer. So Wilmington, which planned 
to delay schools’ reopening, was waging a 
concerted war on flies. Health Department 
trucks flushed every street and sprayed 
every swamp, dump, and trashpile with 











MEDICINE 





DDT solution, while three converted 
Army trainers sprayed the chemical from 
the air. 

Whether anyone could tell whether this 
helped or proved futile in battling polio 
seemed dubious. Questioned by NeEws- 
week, Dr. Hart E. Van Riper, medical 
director of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, remarked that in a 
week or two after the spraying the epi-, 
demic would probably have run its course 
anyway. “Nothing will be proved,” he 
added. “There will have been no con- 
trolled .experiment.” 


Starvation and Sex 


As a prisoner of the Japanese for 38 
months, an American physician, Lt. Col. 
Eugene C. Jacobs, attended the _half- 


starved troops captured at Bataan and 
Corregidor. At Cabanatuan Prison on the 
island of Luzon he was in charge of medi- 
cal service for 10,000 American prisoners. 











War on polio: Fly-killing DDT is sprayed by plane at Wilmington... 
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...i a uy jeep at Coxsackie in hopes of curbing the disease 





Last week, at the office of the Army Sur- 
geon General in Washington, Colonel 
Jacobs reported on some strange effects of 
prolonged starvation. 

At Cabanatuan the diet consisted of 
small handfuls of dirty rice and weeds. 
About 50 prisoners a day died from hunger. 
Among the survivors, there was observed 
during the first few weeks of starvation a 
universal loss of sex interest. After several 
months, the men complained that their 
hair had thinned out. Then it became soft 
and fine. Those who had shaved daily 
needed a shave only once a week. Hairy 
chests, arms, and legs became almost bare, 
and the skin turned delicate. 

Lack of food, Colonel Jacobs reasoned, 
had sharply cut the production of both 
androgen, the male sex hormone, and 
estrogen, the female hormone. In addition, 
the impaired liver failed in its task of 
hormone regulation. It was able to destroy 
excess androgen as usual, but not the estro- 
gen. Thus the hormone balance swung 
gradually in the female direction. . 

When Red Cross parcels arrived and 
diets were improved, it was only a few 
days before normal libido returned. Slowly 
the hair grew thicker and coarser, and 
razors had to be stropped for tougher 
beards. 

But about 6 per cent of the prisoners ex- 
perienced a curious aftermath after a 
month or two of normal diet: an abnormal 
growth of breast tissue, tender and pain- 
ful, but apparently not malignant. Ade- 
quate diet had shot up hormone produc- 
tion, and the injured liver failed as before 
to screen out the estrogen. When the Red 
Cross food ran out and the prisoners went 
back to near-starvation rations, the en- 
larged breasts slowly disappeared. 

Many prisoners had deep fears of ster- 
ility as a result of their ordeal. Last week, 
however, more than two years after V-J 
Day, Colonel Jacobs could report a happy 
epilogue. Among the wives of the liberated 
men, the birth rate was normal. 


Benzedrine and Dieting 


The drug known officially as ampheta- 
mine, and more popularly by its trade 
name of Benzedrine, was first used medi- 
cally in 1935 to rouse victims of narcolepsy, 
a condit‘on in which the patient falls into 
brief spells of deep sleep. Since then, de- 
spite oft-expressed misgivings about possi- 
ble bodily damage from its indiscriminate 
use, it has been increasingly prescribed 
both as a stimulant (to keep aviators 
awake on long flights, for example) and as 
an aid in reducing weight. 

The reducing effect was first discovered 
by accident as something that happened 
when Benzedrine was given for other pur- 
poses. Later, at Northwestern University 
Medical School, a research group under- 
took to find out just why poundage was 
affected. Did the drug act by making the 
user restless? Did it step up basal metab- 


Newsweek, September 8, 1947 
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Give him a name! 


929,000.0 


in cash prizes! 


(including dealer prizes) 








Here’s the chance of your lifetime to win a 
nice big slice of cold cash—and have a lot of 
fun at the same time! 


Send Elsie a name for her new baby boy— 
the cute little tyke above. And write 25 
words giving your reason for picking the 
particular name. 

The lucky person who sends in the winning 
entry walks off with $7,500! . . . Second and 
third prizes $1,000 each. And more than 800 
additional prizes in ready-to-spend cash! 


If you have several names you think might 


fit Elsie’s baby, send ’em all in—you'll have 
more chance to win. Just remember to accom- 
pany each entry with a label, box top, bottle 
top—any mark of identification—from any 
one of the great family of Borden Foods. 

Please help Elsie NOW! ‘ 

Contest closes midnight, October 31, 1947 
Use the coupon on this ad or secure an offi- 
cial entry blank from your store where you 
buy Borden products, or write on your own 
stationery. 

Hurry! Send an entry in today! 










Bordens 


© The Borden Co. , { 





Read these rules! 





1. Send in a first name for Elsie and El- 
mer’s new baby boy calf. Then in 25 ad- 
ditional words or less complete the state- 
ment: “I suggest this name for Elsie’s 
baby because...” 

2. Use the coupon in this ad or secure an 
official entry blank from your store where 
you buy Borden products, or write on 
your own stationery. Print clearly your 
own name and address (also your age 
and name of your school principal if you 
are under 14), and the name and address 
of merchant from whom you buy Borden 
products. Let your storekeeper help you 
+. then, if you win a prize, he wins one 
too. Write on one side of paper only. 

3. This contest is open to any person in 
the continental United States . . . except 
employees of The Borden Company and 
its subsidiaries and affiliates, its adver- 
using agencies and members of their im- 
mediate families. Contest is subject to all 
Government regulations. 


4. Submit as many entries as you wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by a 


label, bottle cap, box top, or any other 
mark of identification from any Borden 
product. 
5. All entries must be the original work 
of the contestants, submitted in their 
own names. No more than one prize will 
be awarded in one family. 
Mail your entries to: 

Elsie’s Contest 

P.O. Box 18 

New York 8, N. Y. 


Entries with insufficient postage will 
not be accepted. 


6. Entries will be judged by the judging 
staff of the Reuben H. Donnelley Corpo- 
ration. The name will be selected on ap- 
propriateness and originality. The state- 
ment will be judged on sincerity, logic, 
and aptness of thought. Duplicate prizes 
awarded in case of ties. Age will be con- 
sidered in judging entries of children 
under 14 years. The decision of the judges 
will be final. No entries will be returned. 
All entries and ideas therein become the 


property of The Borden Company, which 
shall have the right to use, with contest- 
ants’ names, in Borden Advertising. 

7. The contest closes midnight October 
31, 1947 and all entries must be post- 
marked before that date and received be- 
fore November 15, 1947. 

8. The Borden Company will have no- 
tices mailed to winners. A complete list 
of winners will be sent to all contestants 
requesting one and sending a stamped, 
addressed envelope. The Borden Com- 


ELSIE’S CONTEST... 
P.O. Box 18, New York 8, N. Y. 


My name for the new calf is 


pany will decide whether or when to an- 
nounce any winning names for the calf. 


First Prize $7,500 

Two Prizes 1,000 each 
Three Prizes $00 each 
Twenty Prizes 100 each 
Eighty Prizes 25 each 
Three Hundred Prizes 10 each 





Four Hundred & Five Prizes 5 each 
$20,025 
Pius Dealer Prizes of 4,975 
Grand Total $25,000 


NOW) ee 





Laces ee eee 
Street address. 





City 


State 





whom I buy my Borden Products. 


My 25-word statement is attached, Also name and address of gealer from 
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“T don’t give a hoot for gimcracks,” 
the Owl said, blinking, “I’m a prac- 
tical man, I am, and I want a car that 
I can depend on. Now you take the 
1947 Ford line —there are cars that 
suit me perfect and I'll tell you why. 

“First, you get your choice of en- 
gines,” and here he raised his eye- 
brows, ‘no other car in Ford’s class 
lets you take your choice of either a 
V-8 or a Six. 

“Then there’s the matter of brakes,” 
he went on. “They call ’em ‘King-size’ 
and that’s what they be—with more 
braking area than any other car in 
Ford’s class. The hydraulic feature 
makes ’em easy to apply, too! 








“For savin’ gas and oil ye canna beat 
4-ring aluminum pistons,” said the 
Scotch Grouse! 


» 
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Fords out Front,” 
says the Wise Old Owl 


(AN INTERVIEW) 




































I never saw a more beautiful instrument panel,” said Mrs. Oul, 


“And, as to economy—well, I have 
a Scotch Grouse friend who tells me 
it’s Ford’s 4-ring aluminum pistons and 
balanced carburetion that save a pretty 
penny on both gas and oil.” 


“But what about Ford BEAUTY,” we 
asked. “Don’t you have an eye for 
BEAUTY or are you too practical?” 


“That’s the wife’s department,” he 
replied solemnly, “but I can tell you 
she keeps me up days raving about 
Ford’s longer, lower look, about the 














i Com gi 
eres a SOT in your future 


glamorous interiors and such. It’s 
enough to drive a practical man mad.” 


“What about safety?” we asked. 

“If you are referring to Ford’s ‘Life- 
guard’ body I can tell you it’s sound— 
really sound. But that’s what you'd 
expect from the Ford people—thor- 
oughly practical people. That’s why 
Ford’s out Front—and if you’d ask me 
I'd say they’re out Front to stay!” 


And with that, the Wise Old Owl 
blinked wisely and flew away! 
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. olism, so that more calories were burned 
up even while the user was resting? Was 
its effect dehydration? Or did it simply 
make people eat less? 

Last week the group put forward a clear- 
cut answer. In the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association Drs. Stanley C. 
Harris and A. C. Ivy and Mrs. Laureen M. 
Searle reported that Benzedrine acts’ by 
reducing appetite—in both dogs and hu- 
man beings. 

They reached this conclusion after serv- 
ing 4,000 meals to dogs and 5,608 to hu- 
man volunteers, with and without Benze- 
drine. Staff members and students acted 
as guinea pigs for $1 a day plus whatever 
they wanted to eat. They were given spe- 
cial temptation by being offered such dishes 
as steak with French-fried potatoes, straw- 
berries, and watermelon—all during the 
1945-46 food shortage. Nevertheless, while 
taking Benzedrine, the subjects decreased 
their food consumption enough to lose an 
average of 10 pounds, with the greatest 
loss experienced by those who were plump 
to start with. More spectacularly the dogs, 
when given more potent doses of Benze- 
drine, left their food untouched even 
though they had jealously crowded around 
the food pans to be served first. 

Further tests convinced the experiment- 
ers that Benzedrine does not affect the 
“bodily state” of hunger, manifested in 
contractions of the stomach, but rather the 
“mental state” of appetite, which is a 
learned response to the stimuli of food. 
It acts on the brain rather than the stom- 
ach, but just how remains to be established. 

After all the research Dr. Harris told 
questioners: “The best method of reducing 
is still the ‘pushaway’"—from the table.” 
The previously obese subjects of the test, 
he disclosed, put weight on again after the 
experiment ended. 


And Now Aerosporin 


From England, where penicillin origi- 
nated, came preliminary news last week of 
a new antibiotic which may serve as a 
weapon against several types of infectious 
bacteria not susceptible to the mold ex- 
tract. The discovery was reported in the 
British scientific journal Nature by three 
scientists of the Wellcome Physiological 
Research Laboratories, Beckenham, Kent, 
which has asked to register the new prepa- 
ration under the trade name Aerosporin. 

The name was derived from a twenty- 
year-old Chicago study which isolated from 
local drinking water a microbe called 
Bacillus aerosporus. In February 1946 the 
British scientists found a strain of the 
same bacterium in the soil of a Surrey mar- 
ket garden. 

Growing the microbe on a nutrient broth, 
they extracted from it a chemical with 
strong germ-killing action. In infected ani- 
mals, the substance proved effective against 
whooping cough and typhoid fever. So far, 
Aerosporin is still in the experimental stage. 


September 8, 1947 








This is Mo Viet 72 gen 


with your receivables 


Sound business judgment tells you that 
your accounts receivable are important 
assets at all times. . . subject to risk at all 
times. . . should be protected at all times. 
Today credit losses are climbing and no 
one knows how far this trend will go. It’s 
time to watch your receivables. 

Look at your own statement. A large per- 
centage of your working capital is repre- 
sented by your accounts receivable. This 
is not the time to gamble. This is the time 
to be sure that your working capital is 
protected .. . that no jump in credit losses 
would wipe out your profits. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers in over 
150 lines of business today carry American 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays you when 


your customers can‘t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND 


Credit Insurance . . . which GUARAN- 
TEES PAYMENT of your accounts 
receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you 
when your customers can’t. : 


Send for facts on credit loss control. 
Knowing the facts about American Credit 
Insurance and Credit Loss Control may 
mean the difference between profit and 
loss for your business . . . in the months 
and years of uncertainty that lie ahead. 
Write today for full information. American 
Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 43, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Isotopes for Export 


The American Government this week 
prepared a pleasant surprise package for 
scientists from 44 nations attending the 
Fourth International Cancer Congress 
Sept. 3 in St. Louis. It was the long-hoped- 
for announcement that the Atomic Energy 
Commission is now ready to dispense ra- 
dio-active isotopes to hospitals and _ re- 
search centers in foreign countries. 

During the last year, more than 1,200 
shipments of radioactive chemicals pro- 
duced by neutron bombardment at Oak 
Ridge have been of immense value in 
scientific and medical research at 160 in- 
stitutions in the United States. Scientists 
abroad, pointing out that only minute 
quantities of such materials can be made 
by methods available to them, have re- 
peatedly pleaded for a share. 

The honor of announcing the positive 
answer was assigned to Dr. E. V. Cowdry, 
research director of the Barnard Free Skin 
and Cancer Hospital in St. Louis, who 
was to preside over the cancer meeting. 
On Aug. 2, 1946, Cowdry had received the 
first domestic isotope shipment from Oak 
Ridge—one millicurie of radioactive car- 
bon 14, which he has since compounded 
into a cancer-producing chemical, methyl- 
cholanthrene, to trace the mechanism of 
its biological action. 

Not all the 90 different isotopes avail- 
able to American institutions will be 
shipped abroad. Some are still in short sup- 
ply, and others are of too short radio- 
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active life to survive the time of transit. 
The exportable items are radioactive car- 
bon, argon, bromine, calcium, chlorine, co- 
balt, copper, iodine, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, strontium, sulphur, and sodium; two 
kinds each of gold, iron, arsenic, and zinc; 
and three kinds of silver, antimony, and 
mercury. 

Foreign applicants must justify their re- 
quests to their own governments, which 
will forward them to representatives in 
the United States. The laboratories where 
the isotopes are used must be open to 


visits by qualified scientists of any na- 


tionality, and the users must agree to 
make regular reports on their work to the 
American Atomic Energy Commission. 


Davy Jones in Television 


Forty scientists representing various 
government agencies have been poking 
about Bikini Lagoon this summer, picking 
up specimens that would throw more light 
on the effects of last year’s atom-bomb 
tests. Their finds included an 800-pound 
manta ray anda clam weighing 100 
pounds, as well as ancient fossils from a 
newly drilled hole a_ half-mile deep. 
Another discovery was a wild dog which 


they eventually captured, tamed, and > 


named Pluto—short for plutonium. At 
the same time teams of Navy divers have 
been studying the undersea life in Bikini 
Lagoon. 


The ‘Navy last week supplemented the 
work of divers with a research tool more 
appropriate to the atomic age. From a 





Joint Army-Navy Photo 


Scientists examine a huge 800-pound manta ray aboard the expedition ship 
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A giant clam dug from Bikini coral 


surface vessel at Bikini, an unmanned 
television camera, operated by remote 
control, was lowered 160 feet to the deck 
of a submarine sunk in the experimental 
bombing a year ago. Observers at the sur- 
face could see fish swimming past the 
camera lens. The television apparatus is a 
waterproof version of the airborne sets de- 
veloped during the war for robot aircratt 
and guided missiles. 


Cooking With Plutonium 


What’s cooking behind the guarded 
gates of the Los Alamos Scientific Labora- 
tory in New Mexico? The Atomic Energy 
Commission last week gave an answer: 
plutonium. Ever since last November a 
concentration of the man-made element 
has been simmering and giving off energy 
at a controlled, nonexplosive rate. 

This was the first news of an atomic 
pile in which plutonium is the source, 
rather than the end product, of the re- 
action. It is the first atomic reactor which, 
by employing undiluted fissionable  ma- 
terial triggered with fast neutrons, can 
truly be called “a controlled version of 
the atomic bomb itself.” 

Plans for this “fast reactor” were be- 
gun in December 1945, soon after Los Ala- 
mos completed its wartime job of design- 
ing and building the first atom bombs. 
The project began under the leadership 
of Dr. Philip Morrison, now a Cornell 
professor, and Dr. Louis Slotin. A young 
Canadian physicist who joined the Ameri- 
can Manhattan Project, Slotin played a 
heroic role in May 1946 when with his 
own hands he thrust apart chunks of fis- 
sionable material that were beginning to 
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sizzle beyond control. By so doing he 
saved his co-workers, but he died soon 
afterward of radiation sickness. 

The work went on under the supervi- 
sion of a husband-and-wife team, Dr. 
David B. Hall and Dr. Jane Hamilton 
Hall, physicists who both received their 
doctor’s degrees from the University of 
Chicago in 1942. They worked at the 
Metallurgical Laboratory in Chicago and 
at the Hanford plant in Washington, 
where plutonium is made, before taking on 
their current task at Los Alamos. 

Second-Splitters: The new reactor 
differs from the atomic piles at Chicago, 
Hanford, and Oak Ridge in a fundamental 
way. The older piles get their energy from 
a mixture of uranium isotopes embedded 
in a much greater quantity of graphite. 
The carbon atoms of the graphite serve 
as a moderator. Neutrons, emitted at high 
speed by splitting atoms of uranium-235, 
are slowed down by repeated collisions 
with the carbon before they act on an- 
other U-235 atom in the next step of the 
chain reaction. _ 

The new fast-neutron reactor at Los 
Alamos gets along without a moderator. 
The neutrons released in the splitting of 
one plutonium atom go on almost imme- 
diately: to split another, just as in the 
bomb. In the reactor, however, the rate 
at which the reaction propagates is con- 
trolled so that the very core gets no hot- 
ter than an ordinary kitchen oven. 

Elimination of all diluting materials 
makes the plutonium reactor an atomic- 
energy plant in miniature. The plutonium 
is contained in a small vessel shielded by 
a thick wall of concrete and steel to con- 
fine the deadly radiations. Plugs in the wall 
permit the emergence of defined beams of 
fast neutrons for experiments. Remote 
measuring instruments are in an adjoin- 
ing room. 

Dr. Norris E. Bradbury, director of Los 
Alamos, explained the plutonium reactor 
has these values: (1) it gives a more in- 
tense source of fast neutrons than physi- 
cists have ever had to work with before; 
(2) it will speed and broaden atomic en- 
ergy research, and (3) it is “another step 
toward finding the best type of chain reac- 
tor for the production of useful power.” 


Significance-~ 


The development is pertinent both to 
military and non-military use of pluto- 
nium. Laboratory study of fast-neutron re- 
actions, which are the kind employed in 
bombs, could obviously lead to the design 
of more destructive bombs. On the other 
hand, the laboratory harnessing of plu- 
tonium’s energy means that, in the event 
of atomic disarmament, the nation’s stock- 
piles could be applied to the generation 
of useful power. The compactness of the 
fast-neutron furnace makes it of particu- 
lar interest in connection with the propul- 
sion of ships, submarines, and eventually 
even of aircraft or unmanned rockets. 
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Beauty to the Top of Its 
Gleaming White Dome with CONCRETE 


N the hands of skillful architects and trained engineers, concrete, 

the versatile structural plastic, provides the beauty of a Baha’i 

Temple, and the strength for towering dams and for ‘highways 
which carry the nation’s heaviest traffic. 


HUNDREDS OF USES 
Concrete has a hundred uses on farms and in cities. It builds fire- 
safe, weather-resistant farm and industrial buildings, attractive 
homes, apartments, hospitals and schools. 


CONCRETE FOR LOW ANNUAL COST 
With all its advantages of beauty, firesafety, rugged strength and 
weather-resistance, concrete gives low annual cost—the true meas- 
ure of economy in construction. 
We will gladly cooperate with your architects or engineers in 
securing all the advantages of concrete for your future construction. 


Bahé’i Temple, Wilmette, Ill., exemplifies the architectural beauty which 
can be obtained with concrete. Concrete for exposed surfaces was precast 
from white crystalline quartz aggregate and white portland cement. Louis 
J. Bourgeois was the architect. 


Dept. A9b-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
é«. through scientific research and engineering field work 
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DOUBLE ACTION 


suru 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


For the genuine... 
sound your -Z° at 
this sign of quality 
service from coast 





to coast. 





Member Penn Grade Crude 
*Registered trade mark Oil Ass'n., Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
an extra margin of safety 
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Pinch Hitters for Crosby 


For intelligent but thwarted lay critics, 
John Crosby’s adult column, Radio in Re- 
view, has been a vicarious voice. On Aug. 
27 readers learned that their spokesman 
was about to begin a two-week vacation. 
But Crosby assured them that he had lined 
up a list of substitutes who would more 
than keep the bench warm. The syndicated 
New York Herald Tribune column .. . 
“will be in the hands of ten opinionated 
experts whom I have bludgeoned into writ- 
ing guest columns for me.” 

While there is nothing startling about 
guest columns, Crosby’s line-up is an im- 
pressive representation of almost every 
facet of the radio industry. Abe Burrows, 
radio writer and song parodist, speaks for 
scripters and Edward R. Murrow for news- 
men. Comedians Edgar Bergen and Fred 
Allen represent the actors. Robert Kintner, 
ABC vice president, points up the prob- 
lems of the radio executive, while Charles 
Luckman, president of Lever Bros. Co., 
presents the case of the radio advertiser. 
The list also includes an independent sta- 
tion manager, a BBC spokesman, and a 
network publicity man. 


Telephone to Microphone 


Washington, D.C., listeners who last 
week tuned in WTOP’s early-morning Corn 
Squeezin’ were puzzled. There was some- 
thing oddly familiar about the voice of 
“Cousin Marie,” the program’s new star. 
Perhaps some of them solved the mystery. 
For “Cousin Marie” had been talking to 
Washingtonians ever since Harry Butcher 
made her chief of his station’s telephone 
switchboard. That was fifteen years ago. 
But not until last week did Marie Mc- 
Grain abandon earphones for the micro- 
phone. 

A quick-witted woman in her 50s, Marie 
hitherto has appeared on the radio only as 
a pianist when programs ran short. On 
such occasions, she has dashed from switch- 
board to Steinway and rippled through her 
repertoire—three songs. Once, when a 
Norman Thomas speech ran undertime, 
Marie delighted the Socialist party with 
her favorite—“The World Is Waiting for 
the Sunrise.” 

But Marie’s full potentialities went un- 
recognized until the morning that a wom- 
an phoned to complain that she had missed 
that day’s broadcast of her favorite soap 
opera. “If you will stand by for any tele- 
phone interruptions,” answered Marie, “I 
will fill you in on the entire show.” With 
the script before her she repeated the 
whole show, dashing off the roles of both 
men and women without a qualm. Not 
only was the phone listener spellbound but 
Marie found herself with an audience of 
studio personnel. The incident soon be- 
came a part of the McGrain legend, and 
CBS newscaster Bob Trout told the story 
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of the switchboard soap opera to his net- 
work audience. 

It was then that WTOP’s program di- 
rector, Dick Linkroum, cast a speculative 
eye at the switchboard chief. When he sug- 
gested that Marie substitute for vacation- 
ing “Uncle Bill” Jenkins on Corn Squeezin’, 
her reply was typical. “Have you lost your 
mind, you fool?” But she rehearsed. 

By last Monday, telegrams had poured 
in from WTOP alumni, among them Arthur 
Godfrey. Her old chief Harry Butcher 
wired his best wishes from California. At 
an eerie 5 a.m. she arrived at WTOP. A 
British elevator operator intoned: “Good 
morning, Your Highness.” “Fool,” replied 
the lady of the grand manner, leaving the 
elevator man pleased and smiling. At 
5:30 a.m. she went on the air. In a whisper 
she said, “Good morning folks, this is 
Cousin Marie.” Then, in a more normal 
voice: “Boys, play some music. I can’t talk 





Reni Newsphoto 
McGrain: “Have you lost your mind?” 


yet.” After that she was in her stride, with 
the sort of chatter that Corn Squeezin’ 
listeners would be hearing from 5:30 until 
7:30 a.m. for the following three weeks. 
“The hot, weather may have blistered 
the corn crop,” she declared one sultry 
morning last week, “but anyone listening 
to my program won’t feel the shortage.” 
Marie was not kidding even herself. 


Full Many a Rose 


A year ago Billy Rose decided to apply 
to newspaper columning the Midas touch 
he had already. given to song writing, 
night-club owning, and play producing. 
Today he is “Pitching Horseshoes” in some 
145 newspapers. Now the 5-foot 3-inch suc- 
cess-story boy is turning to still another 
medium of expression. He disclosed last 
week that he would run his own radio 
program on 429 stations of the Mutual net- 
work from 8:55 to 9 p.m., beginning Oct. 
13. He will divide his capsule show be- 
tween columnlike chit-chat and_ periodic 


plugs for his two sponsors, Musterole and 
Krenl. 
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To EUROPE, AUSTRALIA and 
the FAR EAST—a world-famous 
shipping company offers still 
finer facilities for our Foreign 
Trade 
FLYING the American flag, this 

modern cargo fleet performs a 
job of two-fold importance. It 
provides swift, dependable sched- 
ules to leading centers of world 
trade . . . strengthens our vital 
import and export industry .. . 
“rounds out”? an important phase 
of our American economy. 

These ships and their highly 
rained crews—plus the long ex- 


Unrrep Srares Lines 
4 4k 4k 

United States Lines Company, One Broadway, New York 4, N. Ye 

Offices in Principal American Cities and HW orld Centers of Trade 
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perience of a world-wide organiza- 
.tion—also keep America the strong 
maritime nation she must be. 


Twice in recent history, public 
apathy and neglect almost drove 
“Old Glory” from the seas. If this 
is nevey to happen again, public 
support for a strong American 
Merchant Marine must be active 
and sustained. 


As its best means of insuring 
such support, the United States 
Lines is providing a_ shipping 
service second to none for all 
Americans engaged in foreign trade. 


a 


Now, faster schedules over these thousands of miles 
of international trade routes. Experienced service, 
too, by a world-wide shore organization. 
















40 swift. modern cargo ships... to help 


KEEP America strong on the seas 







































The Beautiful “AMERICA” 


Largest, fastest of all American passenger 
ships and one of the finest liners afloat. the 
America brings to transatlantic travel the 
utmost in luxury, spaciousness—sheer travel 
enjoyment. Sailings to Europe approxi- 
mately every three weeks. See your Travel 
Agent for details. 





hundred mastheads, 


Including ships chartered or operated for the Maritime 
Commission, this famous house-flag flies from more than @ 





SUNNY SAYS: 


other whiskey’ Caught the savor 
No it schenleys Sunny Momit Flavor 


Rayna 
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There’s nothing else like this SUNNY MORNING FLAVOR! 


Nowhere else in the entire realm of quality 
whiskies will you find an “extra”... a “plus” 
of enjoyment like Schenley’s Sunny Morning 
Flavor! A whiskey outstanding as this is bound P.S. 

to be America’s Most Popular... and it is! Schenley 94.8 Proof Gin 


° is back! Sunny says: 
“You know my whiskey 
—now try my gin!” 


Distilled London Dry Gin, 
RESERVE Distilled from grain. 
jp) 
Pv etcar . Z 


ra -». Up , ; 
Guatit Y Blended ff hikey 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. COPR. 1917, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 
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Man Unafraid 


Cleburne Earl Gregory was thinking fast 
as he looked down the business ends of 
the Mexican rifles. Suddenly he abandoned 
the traditional heroics of facing the firing 
squad and flashed the Masonic distress 
signal. General Madero’s anti-clerical offi- 
cers, most of them good Masons, were re- 
duced to confusion. 
They held a whis- 
pered conference on 
the young man 
they had arrested 
for sneaking out 
stories to The Tuc- 
son (Ariz.) Daily 
Star about the bat- 
tles between Ma- 
dero’s troops and 
those of President 
Porfirio Diaz. A few 
minutes later they 
rushed him out of 
the line of con- 
demned and on to a train to the States. 

Since that close call of 37 years ago, 
violence and threats have been everyday 
matters to the mild-mannered C. E. Greg- 
ory. In his native Kentucky, the Hender- 
son Journal dispensed with Gregory’s serv- 
ices after night riders threatened him for 
his criticism of their torch raids on tobacco 
fields. When hangings occurred in mine- 
fields around Central City, Gregory’s paper 
blasted the United Mine Workers. This 
time his house was shot up in retribution. 
"None of the enemies Gregory has made 
since as political writer for the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal has been able to cool his 
impassioned outbursts against lawlessness. 
Despite his intensely Southern background 
(he was named after the Confederate 
hero, Gen. Pat Cleburne) , Gregory pounds 
away incessantly at the vigilante activi- 
ties of the Ku Klux Klan and other 
terrorist organizations. 

Last year he took “Ole Gene” Talmadge 
to pieces almost daily during the ex-gov- 
ernor’s campaign for reelection. When 
Talmadge’s son Herman tried to take the 
governor’s chair after his father’s death in 
December, Gregory harped on M. E. 
Thompson’s claim to the position right up 
to the time the Supreme Court of Georgia 
ruled Talmadge out and Thompson in. For 
good measure, Gregory dug up details of 
voting irregularities which had taken place 
in Talmadge’s home county. 

Word War on Crime: More recent- 
ly, Gregory used The Journal’s front page 
to break the news of a “secret pardon” 
granted Charles Dodys, convicted boss of 
Atlanta’s lotteries racket. It was, Gregory 
believed, another example of the laxity 
that has plunged Atlanta into a reign of 
hoodlums (Newsweek, Aug. 25) . 

On the evening of Aug. 23, soon after 
this exposé, Gregory was at his home on 
Sycamore Street in DeKalb County as 
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usual. By 9:35 Mrs. Gregory had retired. 
Her husband was settled comfortably in 
the living room with a copy of The Journal. 
Suddenly there was an ear-splitting crash, 
the sound of shattering glass, and the smell 
of gasoline. 

Someone had set off a crude bomb, a bot- 
tle containing dynamite and gasoline, on 
Gregory’s front porch. Neither 63-year-old 
Gregory nor his wife was hurt because the 
gasoline fortunately had failed to ignite. 

At the instigation of Gregory’s friend, 
Governor Thompson, the Georgia Bureau 
of Investigation took over direction of the 
case. The governor suggested that “a 
rowdy political group” was to blame, but 
Gregory suspected the lotteries racketeers 
were getting even. The Atlanta Journal 
posted a reward of $1,000 for the arrest 
and conviction of the bomb-planter; 
Thompson offered $500 more in behalf of 
the state, and aroused citizens raised the 
ante to a total of $2,000. 

Shaken by the explosion, Gregory re- 
mained unshaken by its implications. After 
24 years on The Journal, he was too set in 
his habits to change overnight. “I am going 
to continue to call white white and black 
black to the best of my ability,” he told 
his readers. “I’m going to continue to write 
truthfully as I see things.” To prove his 
point Gregory added a subtitle to his 
forthcoming book, “Politics and Prejudice 
—The Book Dynamite Couldn’t Stop.” 


Sold to Russell 


Ever since Vance McCormick died last 
year, Harrisburg, Pa., had been a mecca 
for newspaper publishers and their repre- 
sentatives. The onetime Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman’s Patriot was the state 
capital’s only morning newspaper. His 
Evening News had a 20,000 circulation lead 
over the rival Telegraph. The two papers 
offered advertisers a com- 
bined circulation of 84,- 
00, the largest in Penn- 
sylvania outside of Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia. | 
Both were for sale—on 
one condition. In _ offer- 
ing them, McCormick’s 
widow stipulated that the 
new owner must continue 
her husband’s policy of 
refusing all liquor adver- 
tising. 

Plenty of publishers 
scrambled to get their 
bids in. During the last 
two weeks, Frank Gan- 
nett, a group of Harris- 
burg businessmen, and 
the Brush-Moore organi- 
zation were variously 
conceded the most likely 
winners. But last week 
33-year-old Edwin F. 
Russell, associate pub- 
lisher of S. I. Newhouse’s 


Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, closed the 
deal for the papers and their five-story 
plant for an estimated $2,500,000. 

Young Russell was willing to guess why 
Mrs. McCormick had chosen him as buyer 
over such bidders as John S. Knight, Gan- 
nett, and Russell’s boss, Newhouse. “Vance 
McCormick was a pillar of the commu- 
nity ... and Mrs. McCormick knew I was 
interested in settling in Harrisburg.” 

Russell had no revolutionary plans for 
The Patriot and News. It was not his in- 
tention to disrupt Republican Harrisburg, 
he said, but “maybe we can quietly slip 
in a little liberalism.” 


Sun Sets 


Last week The Vancouver (Wash.) Sun, 
which Sheldon Sackett bought only six 
months ago (Newsweek, March 24), 
suspended publication. It was Sackett’s 
third retreat from the newspaper field in 
two months. In July he turned over The 
Portland (Ore.) Sun to its previous owner 
and dropped his option on The Seattle 
Star. Sackett was still in business, how- 
ever, with four radio stations, one news- 
paper, and a commercial printing plant. 


Unoiiciully Official 


The British Government and Reuters 
have spent years denying any connection 
with each other. Last week American cor- 
respondents brought back a story to start 
them explaining again. When British prison 
ships sailed from Port-de-Boue with refu- 
gees from the Palestine-bound Exodus 
1947 (Newsweek, Sept. 1), only a Reu- 
ters man was allowed aboard. The British 
consular representative explained to pro- 
testing American newsmen: “Reuters is 
the official British Government agency— 
in the same relation as Tass to Russia.” 





Russell gets a newspaper of his own 
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The Only Certainty—Uncertainty 


As business turned the Labor Day cor- 
ner, most executives were casting a sober 
look ahead at prospects for the fall season. 
If they had hoped the outlook would be 
clearer, they were destined to be disap- 
pointed. Tomorrow’s business trends were 
still shrouded in a fog of doubt and con- 
flicting opinion. 

Whether the recession would come early, 
late, or not at all was still a matter of 
economists’ opinions or the toss of a coin. 
The latest news was a bewildering mixture 
of the good and the bad. 

The Federal Reserve Board Index of 
Industrial Production declined in July for 
the fourth successive month, dropping 
sharply to 178, compared with 184 in June. 
Yet, despite the disquieting, persistent 
slide in the index from its peak of 190 
last March, most industries were still run- 
ning at the highest levels permitted by 
transportation and material bottlenecks. 

Steel production was held up for lack of 
scrap; automobiles, for lack of steel. Lum- 
ber was piling up at Western sawmills and 
coal at the mines for lack of freight cars. 
The Federal Reserve Board pointed out 
that the sharp dip in July was due to tem- 
porary factors; early statistics indicated 
the August figure would be higher. 

Fears of serious buyer resistance to 
higher prices were fading. Seidman & Seid- 
man, furniture-industry accountants, re- 
ported a complete reversal in consumer 
buying psychology—from caution to ag- 


gressive purchasing in the face of higher 
prices..Home building, the most loudly 
mourned business casualty last spring, had 
experienced the same reaction and was 
rapidly reviving. In spite of high prices, 
80,000 new homes were started in July, a 
twenty-year record. 

On the Street: Yet Wall Street, where 
business hopes and fears meet in headlong 
conflict, was apathetic. The summer rally 
in the stock market had faded into dull- 
ness and indecision. Trading in August was 
the smallest for any month in three years. 
Stock prices were trending gradually lower. 

Wall Street’s analysts were worried by 
an ominous decline in exports, off 13 per 
cent in June, Exporters reported that the 
downtrend extended into July and August 
and would grow steeper as the dollar 
shortage worsened. Relief expected under 
the Marshall plan was still many months 
away. 

To kick another prop from under busi- 
ness, inventory accumulation was slowing 
down. In the past year, $10,000,000,000 of 
merchandise had been used to build up 
merchants’ and manufacturers’ stocks. 
Stocks were now approaching normal and 
this demand was tapering off. Manufac- 
turers’ inventories, the Department of 
Commerce reported last week, increased 
less in July than in any other month in 
the last year. 

Retail sales in July were estimated at 
$8,525,000,000, up 11 per cent from last 
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year. But in the four 
weeks ended Aug. 23, said 
the Federal Reserve 
Board, department store 
sales were 3 per cent un- 
der those of a year ago. 

Was the underlying 
strength of business great 
enough to offset these 
weak spots? President 
Charles E. Wilson of Gen- 
eral Electric felt there 
was no doubt about it. 
In San Francisco last 
week he flatly predicted 
no depression, not even a 
recession. 

Yet in Washington, 
John Clark, member of 
the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, was 
irked by easy optimism. 
He had written Senator 
Taft’s Committee on the 
Economic Report dis- 
agreeing with “the com- 
placent idea that if we 
have a depression it will 
be short and sweet.” He 








: Brett— Miami Herald 
Most people still wonder what’s cooking 


was worried by the rigid- 
ity of wage costs, the ten- 





Press Association 


Wilson of GE sees no recession 


dency of business toward “administered 
prices,” and the government’s support of 
farm prices. 


Significance-- 


The only thing certain about the busi- 
ness outlook is that it will continue un- 
certain. Physical limitations of raw ma- 
terials, capacity of basic industries, and 
shortages of transportation make it diffi- 
cult for industrial activity to show further 
increases, And as long as business cannot 
get better, businessmen will continue to 
wonder when it is going to get worse. ° 

Business is still riding the crest of the 
wave. But like a blindfolded man on a 
surfboard, it is acutely aware of the dan- 
ger of an eventual crack-up: Whether the 
rocks are five weeks-or five years away, 
no one knows. The road to every recession 
has been littered with reassuring  state- 
ments of business leaders. And predictions 
of depression by government and other 
economists have recently been an infallible 
indication of continued prosperity. 


INCOME: 


Wealth on the Range 


For a state cluttered with deserts and 
mountains and more barren of living be- 
ings than any other in the country, Nevada 
was doing well. The Commerce Depart- 
ment’s report on per capita income re- 
vealed last week that in 1946 Nevadans 
led the nation with an average of $1,703, 
$70 more than was received by runner-up 
John New Yorker. 

NEWSWEEK investigated this paradox 
and came up with some of the reasons: 
> Reno’s divorce industry attracts num- 
bers of well-heeled, free-spending tran- 
sients. 
> Legalized gambling, permissible sale of 
liquor around the clock, and like activi- 
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“OF COURSE YOU CAN LEARN TO TYPE!” 


says NORMAN SAKSVIG, authority on typing technique. 


Over 200,000 typists and students have witnessed his amazing demonstrations. 
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This is how you strike a capital “P” 
by the touch system. With three fingers 
of each hand still anchored on the guide 
keys, the /eft little finger pivots to the 
shift key, the r7ght little finger strikes P.” 









POSTURE is important. Sit FINGERS should curve as PIVOT fingers from the “HUG THEKEYS," says Saksvig ALL YOU NEED: Typewriter, 


erect, feet flat, to acquire shown, with wrists and “home” positionstostrike © —eliminate arm or wrist instruction book, touch 
ses comfortable balance and arms relaxed. Tap keys keys with proper fingers action, keep the fingers typing chart (with exercise 
avoid fatigue. briskly... finger action only. . then return “home”. close to the keys. on back) —then go ahead! 
This fast sturdy portable 
” 
has full size “office” keyboard 
nd QUALLY useful to typing student or “‘occasional”’ typist, 
rf Smith-Corona is “tops” in portables. You'll like its good 
it : . . . . 
" looks, its easy action, its complete equipment. And with reason- 
a ably brief practice, you can easily learn to type faster than you 
as can write by hand. 
03, Ask your dealer to demonstrate its many features—you must 
up see them to appreciate them. An ideal gift to anyone who has 


writing work to do. 


: SMITH-CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
of Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding 
vie LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1N Y Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons. 
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ANOTHER GREAT 


WABASH 





BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS 


AND 


KANSAS 





























a City of “ 
KANSAS CITY] 


HIS companion train 
to the famous “City 
of St. Louis” brings better 
Wabash service than ever 
between these two great 
Missouri cities. A brand 
new Diesel-powered 7-car 
train. “Sleepy Hollow” 
seats in coaches and parlor- 
lounge ...a new “coffee- 
shop-club”...and an even 
finer Wabash diner. 


TOM M. HAYES, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
‘1495 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


J\\) WABASR 
“RAILROAD 
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VESSEL FOR SALE 
ONE (1) BATTLESHIP 


LOCATION: Commonwealth Pier 1, East Boston, Mats, 


Accepted Until 30 September 1947 
For Complete Detaile Ask for Catalog B-10-484V 
Weight 


u. s NAVY VI VESSEL DISPOSAL OFFICE 
New York Naval Shipyard 
@ Bldg. #3,'11th Floor, Brooklyn 1, N.Y: 
= CUmberland 6-4500, Ext. 2355 





Faded Glory: The battleship New Mexico, veteran of two world 
wars, is offered for sale. The obsolete battlewagon was scheduled 
for inactive duty, but cuts in the budget made scrapping necessary. 


ties which are taboo or frowned upon in 
other states, bring highly paid workers to 
Nevada. Professional gamblers rank fourth 
among the state’s employed (following 
railroaders, miners, and farmers in that 
order). Dealers and stickmen are paid as 
much as $20 to $30 a night in the large 
Reno clubs. Even the lowest paid shills 
get $7.50 to $10 daily. 

> Nevada’s dearth of tillable soil has fos- 
tered the growth of vast cattle ranches 
and many-acred farms—both of which 
usually pay their owners well. Unlike other 
states, Nevada has no sharecroppers ek- 
ing out a marginal existence and, inci- 
dentally, bringing the per capita earn- 
ings down. 

> The state has only smaller manufactur- 
ing plants, such as Las Vegas’ growing 
chemical industry. There are no large- 
scale industrial areas and no big assembly 
plants which have seasonal lulls. 

> The absence of income, inheritance, and 
sales levies attracts a large number of mil- 
lionaires. 

For the nation as a whole, the Com- 
merce Department reported that per capi- 
ta income in 1946 climbed to a new peak 
of $1,200, more than double the 1940 aver- 
age of $575 and 9 per cent above the pre- 
vious peak, reached in 1945. Percentage- 
wise, the largest increases last year were 
registered by states which felt the big up- 
swing in farm income. Iowa’s average rose 
27 per cent; Montana’s, 20 per cent; Min- 
nesota’s, 18 per cent; North Carolina’s, 16 
per cent; and Missouri’s, 15 per cent. 

The fifteen Southern States ranked 
among the lowest in average income. Nev- 


ertheless, the South (together with the 


West) had registered the greatest relative 
income gains since 1940, reducing appre- 
ciably the vast gulf that once separated 
that section from the rest of the country. 
Only Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
gained no. ground in 1946 over the previ- 
ous year. And Mississippi’s per capita 
$555 had the unhappy distinction of be 
ing the lowest in the nation. 


STOCKS: 


Toronto Gold 


On Aug. 11, Eldona Gold Mines was 
just another mining stock selling on the 
Toronto (Canada) Exchange for 29 cents 
a share. Aug. 27, sixteen days later, Eldona 
had reached $2.60 a share and touched off 
the wildest buying-selling spree in the his- 
tory of the exchange. In five hours 6,327, 
000 shares were traded, including 1,395,000 
shares of Eldona; telephoned requests for 
quotations poured into the exchange at 
the rate of two a second. 

That night along Bay Street, Toronto 
office lights blazed until midnight as 
brokers strove to catch up with the records 
of the frenzied action. They were jubilant 
over the volume of business. But they were 
also mystified. The test holes drilled in 
the Eldona mines property had assayed 
well, but not spectacularly. enough to 
justify a 800 per cent rise in its stock in 
a little over two weeks. 

As the week ended, experienced traders, 
promoters, and financiers were searching 
for sensible reasons for the feverish spec- 
ulation. They came up with a few: 
> The market’s explosion might well be a 
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reaction to nine months of inactivity which 
bred a pent-up demand to get going and 
do something. 
> Others saw the rise in mining stocks as 
reflecting a belief that gold prices would 
go up and the Canadian dollar would be 
devalued. If either possibility developed, 
it would skyrocket the price of gold. 
> Common gossip on the exchange ad- 
vanced another theory: The frenzy was 
touched off when the “short sellers” sud- 
denly awoke to their peril and bought 
heavily to cover their speculation. 
Perhaps the simplest explanation of all 
was the fascination that low-cost mining 
stocks hold for gamblers with small capital 
and great expectations. Speculators still 
remembered Quemont gold mines, a stock 
which went from 10 cents to $23 a share 
in two years. 


Tucker Starts to Tick 


Munching cheese-filled celery, and with 
a Scotch and soda in his hand, Preston 
Tucker last week smilingly told reporters 
at a Chicago press conference: “The deal 
is in the bag. Chicago has an automobile 
company.” 

Floyd D. Cerf, principal underwriter of 
the Tucker Corp.’s $20,000,000 common- 
stock issue, had notified Tucker that 
2,900,000 shares had been sold at $5 each. 
The company would net $12,500,000 from 
the sale. This, plus $6,500,000 in hand 
from the sale of dealer franchises, gave it 
a total of about $19,000,000—more than 
enough to comply with a War Assets Ad- 
ministration requirement that the corpora- 
tion show $15,000,000 in assets by Nov. 1 
to retain its lease on the former Dodge 
war plant in Chicago. 

Tucker, ever confident, predicted that 


his Tucker *48s would be rolling off the - 


assembly lines by next January, with a 
production rate of 1,000 cars daily in 
March. 


STOCKINGS: 


Another Nylon Famine? 


Among hosiery buyers last week a big 
and unexpected question popped up: 
Would there be enough nylons to meet 
the peak Christmas demand? 

The hosiery business feared there 
wouldn’t. Shipments from manufacturers 
to distributors had fallen as much as three 
weeks behind. Some wholesalers who re- 
cently slashed nylon prices by up to $1.50 
a dozen were reported preparing to restore 
the cuts to cash in on the “shortage.” 
Previously indifferent buyers, said one 
jobber, were trying “to grab up everything 
in sight.” There were reports that some 
hosiery plants would return to making 
rayon and silk stockings. rae 

To du Pont, king of nylon yarn, these 
reports ef impending shortage last week 
were “a let of bunk.” More nylon thread 
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3: A DAY STOPS THE 





OISE 


THAT KILLS OFFICE MORALE 


You pay plenty for noise, be- 
cause noise keeps your employ- 
ees from doing their best work. 
Yet 3¢ a day per worker, fig- 
ured over 4 or 5 years, is all it 
costs to end noise with a ceil- 
ing of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
acoustical tile. 

It’s a real economy to elimi- 
nate the clatter of office ma- 
chines, shrill bells, and loud 
voices with a Cushiontone ceil- 
ing. Efficiency in general im- 
proves, errors decrease, and less 
overtime is required. 

These benefits are lasting. Up 
to 75% of all the sound that 
strikes the surface of Cushion- 
tone is absorbed in the 484 
deep fibrous holes of each 
12” square of this material. 


CUSHIONTONE |S A REG. TRADE-MARK, 


Not even repainting will affect 
this high efficiency. 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a 
good reflector of light, too. It’s 
easy to maintain, and it provides’ 
extra insulation. Your local 
Armstrong contractor will be 
glad to prove to you with a free 
estimate the economy of a Cush- 
iontone ceiling. Call on him. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “How to 
Eliminate Noise Demons.” It gives 
all the facts. Armstrong Cork Co., 


Acoustical Department, 4709 James 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 











ARMSTRONG'S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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would be shipped in October than in any Ri 
previous month, it said. try 
But the hosiery trade refused to be er 
lulled. Processing, knitting, and distribut- sti 
ing take about 60 days after the yarn jis pr 
: produced. Du Pont’s spurt in yarn out- or 
put, therefore, would miss its appointment co 
r with Christmas store counters. th 
The principal shortage, it was predicted, gu 
would be in the filmy, sheer gauges. For 
with hemlines lower, women would be a 
more determined than ever to use the little di 
leg they could still show to their greatest su 
advantage. And only about 25 per cent of T' 
the industry’s equipment is suited to pro- cc 
ducing the thin hose. 
L di 
ORANGES: pe 


a 


Golf Balls Again ge 


In Southern California, where the na- 
tives boast that all things grow king-size, 
there were some badly worried orange ” 
growers last week. For the third straight I 


{ ll S Q | year, 25 per cent of the state’s 55,000-car- 


4 Split second 
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Res Quick-as-a-wink are the special motors R & M engineers 
; developed for General Register Corporation’s ticket-issuing 
machines. One-half second from “on” to “off” issues any 
number of tickets up to five, and also cuts the strip. Ordinary 

motors took too much time in getting up to speed. 
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Unusually high torque, both at starting and during acceler- 

ation through the first few hundred r.p.m., gives these motors 

; practically instantaneous pickup. Special winding and an 
over-size condenser do the trick. General Register reports 
perfect operation even on extended tests of continuously re- 
peated impulses at three-quarter second 
intervals—-and that, i” use, no servicing 
whatever is required over a period of years. 


eer erereene, 
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’ California has fewer big oranges 
Long-time success in developing and 
building special motors has established 
the Robbins & Myers reputation for 
ingenuity and reliability. If you are a 
maxer of motor-driven machines, it’s 
experience that can help you, too. 





load crop of Valencia oranges had turned 
« out to be “golf-ball-size” fruit. 
The phenomenon was not just a matter 
of injured sectional pride—it threatened 
the growers with a dollars-and-cents crisis. 
Whereas large Valencias were selling at 10 
to 12 cents a pound and medium-sized 
Valencias at 6 and 7 cents, the midgets 
were bringing the growers about 2 cents. 
To make things worse, growers in Flor- 
ida and Texas, which produce 53 and 19 
4. _ per cent respectively of the country’s Va- 
= ¥ 34 0 BR B | \\| S M Y E 34 & | lencia output, apparently had escaped the 

. ‘ & iT n C e “midgetitis.” 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO + BRANTFORD, ONTARIO Backed by the California Fruit Growers 
. MOTORS + -HOISTS + CRANES + MACHINE DRIVES - FANS + MOYNO PUMPS Exchange (membership—12,750 growers), 
: . scientists at the University of California s 





The ‘‘Automaticket.”” Built by General 
Register Corporation. Powered by an 
R & M quick-pickup motor. 
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Riverside citrus experimental station were 
trying to find out what caused the midget 
crop. Likely culprits included Los Angeles’ 
still unlicked “smog” (smoke and fog) 
problem, growers’ failure to fertilize their 
groves sufficiently, and: the exceptionally 
cool springs of the last three years. But 
the scientists admitted they were only 
guessing. 

What to do with the little oranges was 
a problem. The Wall Street Journal pre- 
dicted they would add up to a vast 1947 
surplus, reaching as high as 143,000 tons. 
The growers planned to use many in juice 
concentrates for sale this year or next. 

Meanwhile, the California orange in- 
dustry pushed an advertising campaign to 
persuade customers they were missing a 
good bet. The midget oranges taste just as 
good, the growers claimed, and for your 
money you get more fruit. 


OIL: 
ae 


Barrels of Trouble 


Venezuela, reported John Gunther in 
1941 (“Inside Latin America”), was con- 
siderably less than enthusiastic about the 
foreign companies developing its oil re- 
sources. But it reasoned: “Why kill the 
golden goose?” Last week the golden goose 
was still alive but was being squeezed for 
still larger eggs. 

The source of the difficulty was the 
200,000 barrels a day which Venezuela re- 
ceived as royalties. Formerly this oil had 
been sold back to foreign concession hold- 
ers at a figure based on the West Texas 
price. But last year Venezuela decided to 
take a flier in the oil business itself: The 
republic would resell only 75 per cent of 
the royalty oil. The other 25 per cent would 
he placed on the open market for the high- 
est. offer. 

Last week, Venezuela announced the re- 
sults of the bidding: Eicht offers, the high- 
est from Brazil. The sister republic’s bid 
amounted to at least 25 per cent more per 
barrel than Venezuela had received from 
the foreign companies. As the week ended, 
Venezuela had not decided whether to ac- 
cept the bids. But its experiment in selling 
oil was plainly a success. Caracas officials 
were happily describing Brazil’s bid as 
“most exceptional.” 

To Creole Petroleum, Venezuelan sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), con- 
trolling 59 per cent of Venezuela’s output; 
Shell, about 30 per cent; Gulf, 15 per cent; 
and the independents like Phillips and 
Pantepec which split the rest, the develop- 
ment was disturbing. They had been count- 
ing on buying back the oil and selling it to 
their own customers. Now it was gone, and 
they would be short. 

The concessionaires, neatly squeezed by 
the plan, had not felt it wise to bid for the 
oil. Had they done so seriously, they might 
have found themselves forced to offer a 
price far above that which they still paid 
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RICH IN PURE Sea 


in painting your home, it costs less to use the best .. . that’s why 
famous SWP is the most widely used house paint in the world! 
1, HONEST-FILM-THICKNESS! No deep 4, WHITER! BRIGHTER! whiter whites... 


brush marks...no weak spots in the film! brighter, more beautiful colors! 


2. QUICKER-DRYING! This new swe §, CLEANS ITSELF! in heavy rains, SWP 


dries before heavy dust can collect! rids itself of accumulated dirt! 


3. SMOOTHER SURFACE! swr’s'smooth- 6, SAVES MORE MONEY! swe does not 


er, glossier surface doesn’t grip dirt! require repainting for years! 


See your Snerwin-Witiams Dealer for Sound Advice on Painting your Home! 
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IS MEAL PLANNING GETTING MONOTONOUS? 
HOW WOULD YOU LIKE DOZENS OF IDEAS A MONTH? 


Better Homes & Gardens has them. A round 50 recipes every month — a flock of 


meal plans 


and a liberal scattering of little ideas to lift ordinary things out 


of the ordinary. (And ideas that don’t keep you in the kitchen a long time — 
we keep one eye on your clock, always.) 


Have you seen this, 

in the September issue? 

INDIANA HOME, 1947 

— a triumph of planning to give 
you the most in usable, comfortable 
livability out of your home. 
AMERICA’S FIRST SERVICE MAGAZINE 
CIRCULATION OVER 3,000,000 


x P. S. ADVERTISERS: 100% service to rea 


Better Homes 


and Gardens 
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ders, cover to cover, works as 100% 


service to you in Better Homes & Gardens Magazine. Shall we tell you how? 
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ALN Yan’ 
mi THRU’ JANUARY 


RAT AMERICA’S ¢ 
aj MOST COMPLETE YEAR 
@ AROUND RESORT... 


R Whether it be golf... 
fs tennis...swimming...danc 
ing..:horseback riding... 
hiking glorious mountain 
trails...or just plain leisure 
you will find it all and 
more, too, here in this 


western playground. 


Write Dept. K for Brochure 


OMY LOLOL 


AT THE FOOT OF PIKES PEAK 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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so ...combine 
HAPPY LIVING AND 
| heeegn BUSINESS 
le}, Now! 


You'll find ideal living and real indus- 
trial and investment opportunities in Ocala 
and Marion County. Florida . . . especially 
for woodworking. leather. peanut process- 
ing and other food industries. Ample, co- 
operative labor. Healthful climate. Ex- 
ceptional fishing and hunting. 
Taxes, plant construction and 
maintenance costs low. Write 
for details. 


MARION COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
N. W. BIRD, Secretary OCALA, FLORIDA 













Buy Bonds 
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tis the nicest thing you can say about yourself on paper ' 
eat ee 
A GENTLEMANS LETTER PAPER 











Ask us for samples 
Eaton Parser Corp., Dept. A, PittsFIeLp, Mass, 
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Venezuela for the remaining 75 per cent of 
its royalty oil. In that case, Venezuela 
would have an impressive case for demand- 
ing that they pay the higher price for all 
the royalty oil. 

Now, there was the possibility that 
Venezuela, enticed by the high prices re- 
flected in the Brazil bid, would place more 
of the royalty oil on the world market, 
Only three months’ notice to the conces- 
sionaires was required for this step to be 
taken. In this case, the foreign companies, 
if they still refused to bid, would find them- 
selves with less oil than formerly, at a 
moment when every barrel was precious 
and bringing peak prices. 

In ten years, Venezuela’s share of oil 
profits had increased fourfold. In 1946, 
through its 1624 per cent royalty fee, plus 
its 20 per cent imcome tax (ostensibly 
aimed at all business, but actually directed 
at foreign oil companies) the Latin Amer- 
ican republic took half of the industry’s 
profits. Now it would do even better. 


AIRLINES: 


One for All... 


Observant passengers boarding an Amer- 
ican Airlines DC-4 at Willow Run airport 
last week found something new to puzzle 
them. The air-conditioning truck pumping 
cold air into the silver American ship was 
marked Capital Airlines. The loading ramp 
belonged to Eastern. The baggage and mail 
tractor was Northwest Airlines’ property. 

For aviation, this was unique. While air- 
lines had shared the skies and airport run- 
ways, each usually handled its own termi- 
nal operations. As a result, terminal costs 
had increased 60 per cent faster than di- 
rect flight costs in recent years. At the 
same time, the airlines had shown reluc- 
tance to make necessary but expensive 
improve. vents individually. 

At Willow Run airport, which serves 
Detroit 32.miles away, seventeen of the 
nation’s twenty certificated interstate air- 
lines were making an experiment in co- 
operation. Having formed Airlines Nation- 
al Terminal Service Co., Inc. (Antsco) last 
Oct. 16, they gave it the job of consolidat- 
ing duplicate functions and acting as the 
chosen instrument for all cooperating air- 
lines in improving terminals and cutting 
down costs. 

Although the experiment had been in 
operation only a few months, some reforms 
were already apparent: 

At other airports the line-up before a 
single harried clerk might include (1) 
someone buying a ticket for use a month 
from now, (2) an irate passenger clamor- 
ing for his missing baggage, and (3) an- 
other passenger waiting to check in for a 
waiting plane. At Willow Run, one set of 
clerks, working for all lines, handles ticket 
sales and information. Another group 
checks passengers in. A third supervises 
baggage. Lines move faster, passengers are 
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happier, and there is a saving in personnel, 
Similarly, while ticket sales after midnight 
used to be handled by at least six clerks— 
a minimum of one for each airline—three 
Antsco employes now handle all business. 

Industry experts had estimated that con- 
solidating terminal operations would chop 
a third off usual costs. So far, nothing had 
liappened at Willow Run to upset that 
estimate and much to confirm it. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


For Listeners: To give the owner of 
an ordinary radio set static-free radio re- 
ception, the John Meck Industries of Ply- 
mouth, Ind., has developed a frequency- 
modulation converter. According to the 
maker, it can be attached to an AM set 
and will bring in all FM stations in the 
area, 

For Readers: Certified Lamp Makers 
of Cleveland, representing some 100 manu- 
facturers, have) designed a table lamp 
claimed to double reading light for the 
same current cost. It uses a glass bowl to 
enclose the bulb and a metal reflector to 
diffuse the light. 


For Cleaning: A perforated meshlike - 


paper washcloth for bath and kitchen has 
been made by the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co. of Kalamazoo, Mich. The 
cloth dries quickly after being rinsed in 
water and can be used repeatedly. 

For Children: A snap-action construc- 
tion set of aluminum rods, spring-steel 
clips, and painted wooden wheels has been 





Construction toy: No screws, no tools 
September 8, 1947 









with the Printing Calculator” 





FASTER with the printed tape — 


Every figure—every calculation—every answer is printed — 
giving you positive proof of accuracy. No copying numbers 
or re-calculating problems to check your finishec! work — the 


proof is on the tape! 














FASTER with the 10-key keyboard -- 


Only ten numeral keys on this compact keyboard (automatic 
selection of proper column). All keys are within the span 
of one hand. Fast touch-method operation comes naturally — 
special training is unnecessary! 





FASTER With“double duty’ calculations — 


The Printing Calculator multiplies and divides automatically, 
and it adds and subtracts too. The Printing Calculator does all 
the work of two ordinary figuring machines — and finishes 
it faster! 








MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 
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a att Send me the folder showing how smart businessmen 
sv get faster figure facts. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





HE greatest single barrier to world 

j eke (if we exclude for the mo- 
ment Russia and Communism) is hard- 
ly being discussed at all. This is the 
‘use of government police power to 
keep the price of currencies far above 
their real market value. It is failure 
to recognize the consequence of this 
policy that has made the 
whole discussion of the Mar- 
shall plan, and of Great Brit- 
ain’s trade and dollar diffi- 
culties, so unreal. 

Suppose, for example, that 
a French brandy sells in Par- 
is for 1,200 franes a bottle. 
The black-market rate for 
the franc is about 280 to 
the dollar. Let us assume 
that in a free market it 
would be about 240 to the dollar. At 
such a rate the brandy could be bought 
for $5 a bottle in American money. 
But the official rate for the French 
franc, which the American importer is 
now forced to pay, is about 120 to the 
dollar. This means that the brandy 
must cost him $10 a bottle. The arbi- 
trary exchange rate raises the price as 
much as would a 100 per cent import 
duty (on top of the duty that we ac- 
tually impose). And this applies to 
every French import to this country. 
Is it surprising, apart from any other 
factor, that France is exporting so 
relatively little to us? 

In the same way, if we look at the 
problem from the other side, a type- 
writer that costs $100 im the United 
States would cost a French buyer, if 
he had to pay 240 frances for the dollar, 
24,000 frances. But as he is able, thanks 

control and American 
loans, to get the dollar for only 120 
frances, the typewriter costs him only 
12,000 frances. And this applies to every 
American import to France. Is it sur- 
prising that Frenchmen should want to 
buy a great deal from us? 


to exchange 


7e"T nearly every currency in the 
y world (with a few exceptions like 
the Swiss franc) is overvalued in terms 
of the dollar. It is precisely this over- 
valuation which brings about the so- 
called dollar scarcity. For it not only 
encourages other countries to increase 
their buying from us at the same time 
as it discourages our buying from them, 
but it leads to a demand for the dollar 








The Fund vs. World Recovery 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


as a direct investment because it can 
be bought at bargain prices. This is the 
situation which the British encountered 
when they made the pound for a short 
time freely convertible into dollars. 
Nearly everybody who had the right 
to get dollars asked for them—not nec- 
essarily because he wanted American 
goods instead of British 
goods, but because pounds 
were worth less and dollars 
more than the official rate of 
exchange between them. 

This situation would long 
ago have corrected itself if 
it had been left free to do 
so. When Europe’s imports 
exceeded its exports, the de- 
mand for dollars would have 
raised the price of dollars in 
European currencies. This would have 
made American goods more expensive 
for European buyers at the same time 
as it made European goods cheaper for 
Américans. The balance of trade would 
have been automatically restored. 

Moreover, if importers and exporters 
were free to buy and sell exchange at 
the rates that supply and demand war- 
ranted, all currencies would be freely 
convertible at a price. Britain, for ex- 
ample, could convert its “soft” into 
“hard” currencies at will at prevailing 
market rates. It is only because people 
are not allowed to pay or ask the real 
market rates that the conversion does 
not take place. 


HY is this simple solution to the 
W toner and foreign-trade problem 
not adopted? Because under the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements (Article IV, Sec- 
tions 3 and 4) each member of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund is not mere- 
ly permitted but compelled to forbid 
currency transactions within its own 
borders at other than the official rates. 
There can be no solution of the world 
unbalance of trade and of the so-called 
“world dollar famine” until this provi- 
sion is revised to permit the restoration 
of free world markets in foreign ex- 
change. Not until such free world mar- 
kets exist can we tell what the real 
“needs” of Europe are. We might find, 
indeed, that the restoration of free mar- 
kets in exchange, especially if combined 
with the restoration of free markets in 
commodities, would make the whole 
“Marshall plan” unnecessary. 











developed by the Clip-Craft Corp. of New 
York. Models can be assembled with the 
fingertips; no tools or nuts and bolts are 
needed. 

For Hustlers: A_ regular-size wrist 
watch with a cricket-sounding alarm, which 
can be shut off by a small pushbutton, is 
being marketed by the Vulcain Watch Co, 
Inc., of New York. It will awake the wearer 
in the morning, remind him of appoint- 
ments, and allow him to catch short naps 
during the day. 


Tommee Tippee’s Cup 


Dr. Tom P. Wall, a Seattle dentist, had 
tired of mopping up after his young son, 
Tommy, who delighted in tossing his milk 
cups and glasses to the: floor. Cutting a 
plastic ball in two, Wall forced half of it 
into the top of a plastic cup. He then 
cut one hole in the edge for Tommy to 
drink out of, and a second in the center 
to admit air to the cup while Tommy was 
drinking. 

The cup worked so well that Wall turned 
it over to E. J. Gibbons of the Gibrand 
Sales Corp. in Seattle. Gibbons added a 
lead rocker bottom weighing 314 ounces 
so the cup would automatically right itself. 
Last week the company had orders for the 
Tommee Tippee cup from every major 
department store in eleven Middle and 
Far Western cities. Drug companies and 
other large retail organizations were also 
standing in line for the new cup, which 
obviates any crying over spilt milk. 


NOTES: - 


Trends and Changes 


Steel: Convinced that the steel shortage 
will last at least three years, 25 small and 
medium manufacturers headed by .Arnold 
H. Maremont, executive vice president of 
Maremont Automotive Products, Inc., of 
Chicago, last week bought a $4,000,000 
steel mill in Phoenixville, Pa. It will give 
them 30,000 tons of ingots a month, to 
supply a sheet mill at Apollo, Pa., which 
they acquired last year. 

Building: The Commerce Department 
reports that the average home buyer today 
must be prepared to pay four years’ in- 
come for a house. This is approximately 
as much as before che war. 

Chicago Transit: Chicago was assured 
of a unified municipally owned transit sys- 
tem on Wednesday, Aug. 27, when $37.- 
500,000 worth of orders within a few hours 
caused a sell-out of the Chicago Transit 
Authority’s $105,000,000 bond _ issue 
(Newsweek, Aug. 18). 

Railroads: To offset higher wage and 
material costs, the Pullman Co. asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to raise sleeping-car fares by $13,- 
000,000 a year. Short-run berth charges 
would be raised sharply, but seat and long- 
run sleeper fares would remain the same. 
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New Nafety 


IT&T serves 
the world in these eight 
additional ways: 


TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 


IT & T has modernized and ex- 
panded national telephone net- 
works in many countries, owns 
and operates 7 systems in Latin 
America and Shanghai, China. 


MANUFACTURE OF COMMUNICATIONS 
AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


I T & T factories in 26 coun- 
tries, sales offices in many more, 
make it the largest interna- 
tional communications and ra- 
dio supplier. i 


CABLE AND RADIOTELEGRAPH 
COMMUNICATIONS 


I T & T associates have 47,000 
miles of submarine cable, 6600 
miles of landline connections, 
over 60 international radiotele- 
graph circuits, 


RADIOTELEPHONE COMMUNICATIONS 


I T & T has installed and oper- 
ates the radio stations connect- 
ing most of the countries of 
South America by radiotele- 
phone with 95% of the tele- 
phones of the world. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


I T & T research and develop- 
ment activities have been re- 
sponsible for an outstanding 
record of contributions in the 
field of communications as well 
as electronics. 


MARINE COMMUNICATIONS SALES 
AND SERVICE 


I T & T associates operate 7 
U. S. marine communications 
shore stations and have 152 
sales-service agencies at prin- 
cipal world ports. 


TECHNICAL AND ADVISORY SERVICES 
I T & T technical and advisory 


services are supplied to certain 
government telephone systems 
as well as to privately owned 
telephone operating enterprises. 


EXPORT 


I T & T maintains an export 
department which supplies its 
customers their complete re- 
quirements of electrical equip- 
ment, including products of 
other manufacturers, 


America’s World-Wide Leader in 


rom the (iround Up!.. 
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AIR transportation’s world-wide growth is being accompanied by 
amazing advances in radio aerial navigation aids. In the forefront 


of this development are | T & T and its manufacturing associate, 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation, Clifton, New Jersey. 
Backed by | T & T research, Federal is one of the foremost 
manufacturers of aviation communications... ground-to-plane and 
point-to-point radio equipment, Instrument Landing Systems, 

GCA (Ground Control Approach), Direction Finders and 

Radio Ranges. Federal equipment contributes vitally to dependable 
aircraft operations...and to the public’s increasing reliance on air 
transport. Navar, Navaglobe and other I T & T-Federal developments 
coming from the laboratories promise a new era in aviation...with 
all-weather flight traffic control and global navigation providing 
certainty and safety surpassing ever the present high standards. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 








Saints n English 


During the first seven centuries after 
Christ, the young Christian Church faced 
a double dilemma. Persecuted by a hostile 
world, the converts themselves were torn 
internally by schisms and heresies, and 
often unsure of the practical meaning of 
their new faith. But scholars and philoso- 
phers—men like St. Basil, St. Jerome, St. 
Augustine, and St. John Chrysostom (“the 
golden-mouthed”) —stepped forward to ex- 
plain doctrine and strengthen church unity. 
Their works and those of the other Church 
Fathers are brilliant and masterful apolo- 
gies on belief in Jesus Christ and the 
Church He founded. 

English translations of the major Church 
Fathers have been few and far between. 
The most recent effort,* in 38-volumes, was 
prepared in the final third of the nineteenth 
century in Great Britain under Anglican 
auspices. It is currently out of print. 

Now a group of American Catholic schol- 
ars has undertaken the gigantic task of a 
complete, modern English translation from 
the Latin and Greek intended for Prot- 
estants as well as Catholics and laymen as 
well as scholars. Some 85 priests, nuns, and 
lavmen from the United States and Canada 
are working on a proposed 72-volume edi- 
tion ‘which will be known as “The Fathers 
of the Church.” 

The first volume, “The Apostolic Fa- 
thers,” will be published Sept. 10. Five ad- 
ditional volumes will appear by the end of 
October. These six books, priced at $4 
each, include writings by St. Clement of 
Rome, St. Polycarp, and St. Augustine— 
whose works alone will fill 22 volumes 
when the series is complete. The editors 
hope to finish publication, including some 
250 manuscripts still in translation, during 
the next five or six years. 

The idea of preparing a full translation 
of the Church Fathers first occurred in 
1936 to Dr. Ludwig Schopp, who is now 
chairman of the eight-man editorial board 
in charge of the project. An American 
Catholic scholar who had translated some 
of the Augustinian dissertations, he thought 
early Church works should be made rea- 
sonably readable, and above all available 
to any who want to consult them. He in- 
terested scholar friends, and the Cima Pub- 
lishing Co. agreed to bear the major part 
of the publishing expense, some $9,300 for 
the first printing of each volume. 


London Wanna Revival? 


Barnlike Albert Hall echoed dimly with 
“Amen” and “Glory Be.” On the stage, 7- 
year-old Renee Martz, the “Wonder Child 
Preacher,” was conducting a revival meet- 
ing. Her parents had brought her to Lon- 





*“Ante-Nicene Christian Library” and “Library 
of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,” named 
after the Council of Nicaea in 825, which drew up 
the Nicene Creed. 
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Martz: Child preacher in cowboy boots 


don from Chicago and on Aug. 24 hired 
the hall—capacity 7,000. Only some 700 
showed up. But what the predominantly 
female audience lacked in numbers, they 
made up for in enthusiasm. 

Jack Martz, in cowboy clothes, and his 
wife Esther warmed up the scattered on- 
lookers by playing the trombone and 
saxophone, while Miss Ruby May James 
accompanied on the piano. They led 
the audience in such syncopated num- 
bers as “There’s Nothing Like Religion 
in the Old-Fashioned Way,” ‘“There’s 
Power in the Blood,” and Every Day 
With Jesus Is Sweeter Than the Day Be- 
fore.” “Everybody say Amen,” cried 
Martz. Everybody did. 

Then daughter Renee took over. Dressed 
in white with a blue, red-crossed cape and 
cowboy boots, she sang “The Lion of 
Judah” to the tune of “The Bells of St. 
Mary’s.” She followed with numbers in 
Spanish and a language announced as Chi- 
nese. Then her father interrupted. The 
family, he explained, had paid £200 (about 
$800) to put on the show and, as admis- 
sion was free, would the audience care to 
help out with expenses? The audience 


would—to the sum of $2% about 13 cents 


apiece, As the money was collected ang 


Renee stood by, Martz said defiantly: 


“People ask: ‘Isn’t she rather young not 
to be at school? I answer: ‘Aren’t some 
people rather old not to be in church?’ ” 

“Now,” shouted Martz, “Renee will con- 
duct the revival.” In a high-pitched mono- 
tone, Renee began: “What we need is a 
revival . .. The churches in America are 
so dead I hate even to peek into them . . 
The churches need a revival.” After ten 
minutes of this, Renee screamed: “I wanna 
get fiery.” She threw off her cape and 
started in on another burst: “We wanna 
revival, I wanna revival, Daddy wants a 
revival, Mammy wants a revival, you wan- 
na revival, we all wanna revival.” 

After another ten minutes, the audience 
began dwindling away. 

Renee continued: “We wanna revival 
will shake London, shake England, shake 
everything.” 


Help of Helpless 


On Sept. 4, 1847, an Anglican minister 
named Henry Francis Lyte preached on 
the Holy Eucharist at Brixham, Devon, in 
England. Weary and ill, he sat down that 
evening and wrote a hymn, praying: “In 
life, in death, O Lord, abide with me.” A 
few weeks later during a trip to France, 
he died at Nice on Nov. 20. 

Lyte’s hymn has become one of the most 
beloved of all sacred songs. Although Lyte 
wrote his own melody, it was replaced in 
1861 by the familiar tune used. today, a 
composition by William Henry Monk, 
London organist and hymnologist. 

To celebrate the centenary of “Abide 
With Me,” a committee of Lyte Com- 
memorations has been formed in England. 
The honorary secretary, Dr. H. J. Garland 
of Millom, Cumberland, is asking ministers 
all over the world to lead their congre- 
gations in singing “Abide With Me” on 
Nov. 16—the Sunday nearest the cen- 
tennial date of Lyte’s death. The suggested 
sermon text is Christ’s meeting with two 
disciples on the road to Emmaus after 
His Resurrection (Luke 24:13-53). This 
passage contains the disciples’ words to the 
Lord which reportedly inspired Lyte’s 


hymn: “But they constrained him, saying, . 


Abide with us: for it is toward evening, 
and the day is far spent. And he went in 
to tarry with them.” 


Something Sacred 


Both colored and white orchestras have 
on occasion jazzed up Negro spirituals. In 
St. Louis last week, the National Associa- 
tion of Negro Musicians frowned on the 
practice. “Spirituals were composed as 
religious music,” said the NANM in s 
unanimous resolution, “and we feel they 
are too sacred to be played as popular 
music by dance bands . . . It’s time the 
desecration stopped.” 


Newsweek, September 8, 1947 






























































... When you may Step out of an aluminum house... 
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ure .. OF Work in the yard with aluminum tools! 
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to commute on an aluminum bus... 


More and better aluminum products -7aa@y... with 





THESE ALUMINUM PRODUCTS are not just 
idle fancies—manufacturers are making 
them right now. 


They're better products—better looking, 
longer lasting—because of light, strong, 
weather-resistant aluminum. 


And speeding them your way is Permanente 
Metals’ integrated aluminum operation... 
which controls the production of quality 
aluminum through its huge, modern proc- 
essing plants at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 


Kaiser Aluminum 


a Permanente Metals product 


and Spokane and Tacoma, Washington. 


In but @ single year of operation these 
plants have accounted for 175 million 
pounds of plate, sheet, and strip aluminum. 
Almost as much as the entire industry pro- 
duced in the most productive year before 
the war! 


Under the spur of such vast production— 
and a management which welcomes chal- 
lenges and invites “the jobs that can’t be 
done”—the aluminum products you see 


here, plus hundreds of others, will come to 
you in greater volume, better made! 





Get the Manufacturers’ names 


For the names of manufacturers nearest you 
who make the aluminum products 
pictured above, write: 


Permanente Products Company 


Consumer Service Division, 1924 Broadway, Oakland, California 
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For three quarters of a century, 
Kentucky Tavern has been a world 


ing 

champion whiskey thanks to its dis- ver 
tinctive flavor. The mellow “Tavern” bar 
taste is unmistakable... as different i 
; ‘ ‘ yea 

as night is from day. Try Kentucky ‘ia 
Tavern and see for yourself. sta 
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TROTTING: 


A Million in Harness 


When harness racing began at Roose- 
velt Raceway in Westbury, N.Y., seven 
years ago, a crowd of 4,687 came out and 
wagered $40,734, a piker sum by metro- 
politan race-betting standards. There were 
scarcely enough horses, and one of them 
embarrassingly dropped dead in front of 
the grandstand. 

On opening night this year, May 23, 
Roosevelt drew 18,714 persons who bet 
$598,980. On Aug. 22, a crowd of 26,986 
put on a $964,709 betting demonstration. 
By last week the season’s attendance had 
reached 987,459, and such _ remaining 
events as this week’s Nassau Two-Mile 
Pace made it a certainty that the track 
would surpass its attendance record of 
1,164,261, highest in the land last year. 

About 700 horses from all parts of the 
United States and Canada are stabled on 
the neat 252-acre grounds. About 7 o’clock 
on any busy morning, 100 or more of them 
simultaneously pound around three half- 
mile tracks with the vividly fluid move- 
ments of trotters and pacers, preparing for 
some part of the $1,000,000 worth of 
purses involved in the 125-day meeting. 

Money in Amerieana: For a sport 
commonly regarded as a creaky American 
period piece dominated by arthritic-look- 





International Photos 


Shadow rolls and blinkers protect 
harness racers’ nerves and eyes 


ing old gentlemen, harness racing is doing 
very well in keeping up with the flashy 
bankrolls of the times. It has known pros- 
perity before. Between 1825 and the early 
years of this century, trotting was a major 
American sport, featured at county and 
state fairs and even conducted on the 
blocked-off streets of such cities as New 
York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

The automobile era made serious in- 
roads. But during the present decade 
young-minded promoters, night racing, 
pari-mutuel betting, a war boom, and 
half-mile tracks carefully designed to im- 
prove the spectators’ view have served to 
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FCORD-KEEPING COS 


ONE THIRD! 






* CONTROLS INVENTORY 


HW PRESENTS SALES 
PICTURE 


HW ELASHES PROFIT 
LEAKS 


% spots propuction 
LAGS 


Quickest, Easiest Way Is With 


Sw VISIBLE RECORD 
EQUIPMENT! 


Keep your business facts and figures right 
at the tips of your fingers! G/W visible 
record equipment tells at a glance the 
condition of inventory and sales standing, 
spots production lags, flashes profit leaks. 


Cards are 
inserted extra fast 
in exclusive 


G/W holders. 

















Cards are 
removed instantly. 
Holder marks 
place in tray. 


It not only raises efficiency to the max- 
imum, but it actually cuts clerical time in 
filing and finding records by as much as 
one-third. 


G/W visible record equipment is built 
to give lifetime service and satisfaction. 
Get yours now. 








For further information, call your G/W 
dealer or write The Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany, Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio for 
a free descriptive circular. 


g Globe - Wernicke 


FILING EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS 





Cards lie flat, 
easy to write on 
front or back. 


Visible Record Systems 
Office Furniture 
Bookcases 





Stationers’ Supplies 
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put trotting on its most prosperous footing. 

This year, some 500 farms in the game’s 
great breeding region (Indiana, Illinois, 
and Ohio) foaled an estimated $2,000,000 
in fresh stock. At approximately 600 tracks 
in 45 states, more than 9,000 horses have 
been in training for an April-to-November 
season that is offering $1,660,000 just for 
its Grand Circuit dates. The circuit’s orig- 
inal four-track membership is up to fif- 
teen. At Hollywood, Calif., last May the 
sport achieved its first million-dollar bet- 
ting day. State and county-fair programs 
have been enlarged. too, and the Indiana 
State Fair meeting in Indianapolis this 
week is offering $100,000 in prize money. 

For that kind of money, drivers have 


‘been working early and late, and driving 


hard. At Roosevelt Raceway they get up 
at 6 a.m. and usually don’t go to bed until 
1 a.m. During races, even conservative old- 
timers have been risking narrow openings 
and cutting it close on the turns, fre- 
quently with language to match. In a 
fifteen-horse race last month, seven drivers 
were capsized in a jam-up at the first turn. 

Gene Pownall (see cover), one of the 
track’s best. young drivers, admits that it 
keeps him feeling tired: “I can’t even get 
interested in a pretty girl any more.” But 
it hasn’t kept him from trying to keep up 
with Franklin Safford, a 6-foot-4 gilttton 
for work. In one week, Safford (1) made 
eighteen starts at Roosevelt, scoring five 





© News Syndicate Co., Inc., Photos 


Flash Fight: Ray Robinson, world’s welterweight champion, threw 
only two punches in his fight before a crowd of American Legion- 
naires last week in New York City. They knocked out Flash Sebas- 
tian (shown above going down, then out) in 1:02 of the first round. 
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firsts, three seconds, three thirds, and one 
world’s record, (2) finished in the money 
in ten straight heats at Goshen, N.Y,, 
(3) drove three 170-mile round trips be- 
tween the two tracks, and (4) shook off 
one bad racing spill. 

So far, the old gentlemen have been get- 
ting their share of the unprecedented flow 
of money. Last year, the nation’s leading 
winners were two real veterans: Tom 
Berry ($121,993) and Sep Palin ($94,933), 
who drove Hoot Mon to first money in the 
Hambletonian at Goshen last month. 

Striplings in Sulkies: But a con- 
spicuous number of comparative young- 
sters, apparently drawn‘to full-time riding 
by the growth of purse money, have been 
moving in and up. A random check of 85 
drivers at Roosevelt last week found 15 
between 20 and 30, 17 between 31 and 40, 
29 between 41 and 50, 19 between 51 and 
60, and 5 who were 61 or over—and, like 
most harness veterans, coyly refused to 
give their precise ages. 

Last year Safford, 37, stood fifth on the 
national money-winning list with $78,208. 
Last week, for the third straight year, he 
was in first place in Roosevelt’s season 
point standings. The top ten also included 
John Simpson, 28, Jimmy Cruise, 29, and 
Devlin Miller, 31. Standings or no stand- 
ings, other drivers say they always keep 
an eye on such striplings as Pownall, 32, 
and the three Flemings—Bill, 34, Charley, 
32, and Jimmy, 28, whose father and 
grandfather also rode the sulkies. 

Safford’s own half-dozen horses have 
won $30,640 for kim during the current 
Roosevelt season. For the training and 
driving of the other racers in his 32-horse 
string, one of the biggest in the game, 
Safford is believed to have an arrange- 
ment common among star performers: a 
50-50 split of purses between driver and 
owner, with the owner footing the bills. 

To Bill Fleming, it seems that his elderly 
rivals do all they can to keep him in his 
place: “They kind of give you a complex 
about not knowing enough.” Squinty-eyed 
Nat Ray, reputed to be a veteran of 60 
years of saddle and harness racing, is 
tartly ready to give the youngsters all he 
thinks they deserve—“What they lack in 
technique they make up by being desper- 
ate”—but he plainly doesn’t think there 
were any short cuts to all he knows about 
breaking, training, and racing a_ horse. 
Besides, some of the young hands take 
afternoon naps, and Ray never does: “At 
my age you don’t need so much sleep.” 


BASEBALL: 


Giants’ Giant 


At the Polo Grounds in New York City 
on Sunday afternoon, Aug. 24, the New 
York Giants exploded five home runs to 
bring their season’s total up to 173, a new 
record for the National League. 

On Thursday at the Polo Grounds, big 
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! he toun that fell Ysa right 


Tras has probably happened to you — 


You come into a town and everything 
about it fee/s just right. The wide lawns 
and friendly trees — the houses that are 
known by family names instead of numbers 
— the pin-neat stores and well-kept factories 
— even the greetings seem a little warmer. 

Instinctively, you think: what a wonder- 


ful place to live! 


All your life you’ve felt this way about 
places, and people, and possessions, as well 
as the companies you do business with. 
The desire to know, and belong to, that 


which you believe in, is as old and as nat- 
ural as the human heart. 

Many policyholders tell us that that’s 
the way they feel about Northwestern 
Mutual. And inquiry reveals that many of 
them are loyal and enthusiastic to a remark- 
able and significant degree — both about their 
company and the agent who serves them. 

So when a Northwestern Mutual agent 
calls on you — see him. He’s a career life 
insurance man— whose objective is wrapped 
up with your life plans, not just the poli- 
cies he delivers. And remember, North- 


western Mutual life insurance is available 


only through Northwestern Mutual agents. 





me Northwestern 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


* OUR QOTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR *® 











No company excels Northwestern Mutual in that happiest of all business relationships — old customers coming back for more! 
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Johnny Mize stepped up to the plate with 
the brawny-armed coldness of a slaugh- 
terhouse hand. To his narrow-set eves, 
which umpires regard as the sharpest in 
the league, a 3-and-1 pitch looked too 
good to take. 

His 36-ounce, 36-inch bat smashed it 
deep into the upper deck of the right-field 
stands. The phlegmatic way he trotted 
around the bases and accepted congratu- 
latory handshakes, nobody would have 
guessed that he had just hit his fifth 
homer in five days and his 44th of the 
year, a new record for lefthanded sluggers 
in the National League. 

At the Polo Grounds again last Mon- 
day, Sept. 1, Jack Lohrke belted two 
homers and Bill Rigney got one to give the 
Giants an all-time major-league record of 
185, three more than the New York 
Yankees detonated in 1936. Major con- 
tributors to the collection, besides Mize, 
have been Willard Marshall, 33, Walker 
Cooper, 28, Bobby Thompson, 24, and 
Rigney, 17. 

Entering September, Mize had a chance 
to beat the record of 60 that Babe Ruth 
hit in 1927. Asked about his chances, he 
grunted: “I dunno.” 
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Americans regarded him as one of the 
finest fighters in tennis, but Australians 
persisted in sizing up Ted Schroeder as a 
soft spot. His five-set victory over their 
ace, Jack Bromwich, the key event in the 
American Davis Cup triumph in Australia 
last December, didn’t make them change 
their tune. Just before the Davis Cup 
matches at Forest Hills, N. Y., last week 
end, Captain Roy Cowling of the Aus- 
tralian squad said confidently: “Schroeder 
played over his head in Australia.” 
eo ; “ ue j nat Last Saturday Schroeder whipped Brom- 
/ “ Wi VA toy fp Og , Bia PA EE wich again, and this time he needed only 

' p 8 ne four sets—6-4, 5-7, 6-3, 6-4—after Jack 


4 ‘| : , { : . . 
Van f- Ae} alge Kramer had put on one of his most wither- 
) V COM A gs y ingly masterful demonstrations in beating 
x = 2 iS ae | ean Dinny Pails, 6-4, 6-1, 6-2. 


* This Monday, after Bromwich and Colin 

\ x® SS r Long had given Schroeder and Kramer a 

J N thorough doubles trimming, 6-4, 2-6, 6-2. 

J s YORK 6-4, Pails did his sturdy and stubborn best 
BRAND 1 to tie up the series at Schroeder’s expense. 
a e In the longest match in challenge-round 
i history, a three-hour, 71-game dogfight, 
Pails’s stamina and bashing strokes once 
got him within a single point of victory, 
and Schroeder not only looked badly tuck- 
ered but tried playing in both spiked shoes 


and his bare feet to save himself from 

Aye oT on taking any more spills. Nevertheless, 
fA/ Wh G. Schroeder won, 6-3, 8-6, 4-6, 9-11, 10-8. 

With the cup already clinched for the 

mene oa — U.S. for the thirteenth time, Kramer went 


Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof HOME OF THE Wey Loory out and polished off Bromwich, 6-3, 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York| CHARLES E, ROCHESTER, President & Managing Director 6-2, 6-2. 
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Rien ne va Plus 


‘ by JOHN LARDNER 


aratoaa Sprines, N. Y.—There was 
S a time when any book of memoirs of 
high life—““My Eighty-Nine Years on 
the Riviera,” by Countess de Retz, or 
“Gilded Cesspools,” by Trevor Bever- 
wyck, or “Interesting Things I Have 
Seen and Done,” by Belmont J. Biddle 
(privately published) — contained at 
least one anecdote about 
Monte Carlo. 

The tidbit was usually 
along these lines: 

“I was present at the rooms 
one day when Baron de 
Rothschild said to M. Blanc, 
the founder: ‘If you will 
raise the limit, I will play 
with you all day.’ 

“‘Zut, baron,’ replied the 
great Blanc, ‘do you think I 
have lost. my senses completely?’ ” 

Toward the end of the Monte Carlo 
chapter, a pale young man always 
walked calmly from the roulette table 
and killed himself on the front steps, 
after which the author moved on to 
Bad Nauheim or Brussels. 


aw and boy, your correspondent 

has been susceptible to this kind 
of atmosphere. I have played roulette 
all over the United States in the hope 
of capturing it. Even today, as the Sara- 
toga season comes to an end, you will 
find me giving the wheel a whirl after 
supper to try to pin down the old Monte 
Carlo spirit. 

We may as well face it, roulette in 
this country is a different proposition 
from what it was at Monte Carlo in the 
days of M. Blanc. You used to get a cer- 
tain number of blue bleeders at the late 
Colonel Edward R. Bradley’s joint in 
Palm Beach, but even there the pale 
young man who walked away from the 
table was just on his way to the bar 
for another shot or two, closely con- 
voyed by a wife saying: “Eddie, I’m 
tired, let’s get out of here.” 

Long ago, the American wheelwrights 
took 2.89 per cent of the glamour out of 
the game in one chunk by inserting the 
double-0 in roulette and repealing the 
old Monte Carlo practice of letting 
even bets ride when the zero turned up. 
There is a steady percentage of better 
than 5 going against the player. That is 
slightly milder than the house’s cut at 
the race track, but just as stiff as the 
toll in a dice game. 

Enough of digits. Saratoga always has 





a coarsening effect on us poets. I am 
merely trying to say that there is no 
longer any easy, graceful way to get 
your throat cut. 

In the Old World, the most interest- 
ing roulette players were the pale ones 
(potential suicides), the bosomy ones 
(rich dowagers) , and the system play- 
ers. Today, as noted above, 
the pale ones are en route to 
or from the bar. .The lady 
players are average or sub- 
average as to bosoms, thanks 
to their active lives. They 
run through a stack of chips 
at great speed, join their 
mates at the soda fountain, 
exchange a few domestic epi- 
thets, ask the band to play 
“some re-bop, bang their feet 
on the floor for a while, and then sprint 
back to the roulette wheel to lower the 
previous record for dispersing $25. 

Having exhausted my own ideas, I 
am always on the lookout for sys- 
tem players. The literature of Monte 
Carlo is full of systems, like the Martin- 
gale, the anti-Martingale, the Labou- 
chére, and the Great Martingale. The 
other night a thin man sitting next to 
me at the wheel hit number 27 twice 
running. This was not the Martingale, 
or the Labouchére either, but I thought 
he might have a plan of some kind in 
his knife-shaped cranium. 

“Nice touch, that 27,” I told him 
courteously. 

“Hell with 27,” he said. “I am trying 
to get the chips into number 30, but I 
can’t find it. Let’s go and get a drink.” 


ow, there was a certain amount of 
looseness about the play of Dos- 
toevski, history’s most distinguished 
sucker for roulette, and the play of his 
hero in the novel “The Gambler,” but 


_ even they could reach number 30 with a 


chip if they aimed at it carefully. Also, 
when they left the table, they dashed off 
in a frenzy approaching delirium and 
buried their burning faces in a glass of 
wine, never failing to get the face into 
the wine on the first try. The thin man 
at Saratoga walked very slowly toward 
the bar and passed out halfway there, 
in the men’s room. They just don’t grow 
roulette players of the old school any 
more. 

From now on, I am going to stick to 
erap-shooting, which has purpose and 
dignity. 


LEADERSHIP 


Engineered for superb musical 
reproduction, styled for endur- 
ing beauty, Magnavox has won 
public acceptance as the world’s 
foremost radio-phonograph. 


14 distinctive models priced 
from $187 to $750. The Regency 


Symphony (illustrated) $475.00. 
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3980 MILES for $18.45 


Weighing about 3 as much and operating for 
about 1% as much as other so-called light cars, 
the new fine CROSLEY reverses the trend toward 
heavy, cumbersome, expensive automobiles—and 
delivers amazing performance. 

For example: Henry R. Shelly, 722 Sicknore St., 
Sandusky, Ohio, has driven his Crosley 3980 miles 
ata total cost of only $18.45. 


And the Crosley is a FINE car. In the con- 
vertible or sedan, you get ample room for 4 
husky people plus luggage. You get.@ smooth, 
care-free ride. 


In the % ton 
CROSLEY. PICKUP, 
you get true econ- © 
omy for service calls, 
light deliveries, etc. 


In every CROSLEY you get the startling COBRA 
(COpper BRAzed) steel engine with 7% to 1 
ratio; delivers 35 to 50 miles per gallon and 
smooth cruising at 50 miles an hour, 





Sedan lists $888 at factory. Taxes extra. 


=f{RASLEF= 


@ FINE car 


For information and literature, write: Crosley Motors, 
2532-FE Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
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for every seated / 


worker. 


a chair 


Hundreds 


of thousands in use 







all over 


the world. 


Dealers everywhere. 







Inquiries 


invited. 


(Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 





1207 Charlotte 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 

















Baltimore's skyline—you 
miss it—nor can you 
luxurious comfort, excellen 


radio; convenient garage 
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Head and shoulders above 


can't 
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and courteous, guest-wise service. 
700 rooms—tub, shower and 
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NEWSWEEK also serves 


Today’s civic leaders look to 
the NEWSWEEK Club Bureau 
for program guidance—and 


g public! 


for the answers to such ques- 





well-rounded program? 


% How can our findings 


benefit the community? ‘> 


~ 
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Club Bureau services are free. For com- 


the NEWS- 


WEEK Club Bureau brochure. 


NEWSWEEK CLUB BUREAU 


152 West 42nd Street « New York’ 18, N.Y. 














Cool Profits 


Tin Pan Alley doesn’t intend to be 
caught napping. The end of a sweltering 
August found two publishing firms promot- 
ing songs titled “Christmas Dreaming (A 
Little Early This Year)” and “What Are 
You Doing New Year’s Eve.” 


Athens in Edinburgh 


We are told that this is probably the very 
worst year in which we could have embarked 
upon this enterprise. That may be so, but that 
is the very reason which gives us our oppor- 
tunity. We may not have too much paint for 
the city, but we can make it up in courtesy. 
We may have difficulty with food, but we have 
the warmth of hospitality. We may not have 
so much as usual to supply, but we can give it 
with such a desire to please as evokes a 
greater response. 


So spoke the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
Sir John I. Falconer. In a radio address 
last April, he had expressed what most 
Scotsmen felt about the coming Interna- 
tional Festival of Music and Drama, to 


: 


MUSIC 








ingly apparent throughout Edinburgh 
and the 50-mile radius housing and feed- 
ing the thousands of visitors from the 
Continent and the Western Hemisphere. 
There were flowers everywhere, and ban- 
ners brightened the lampposts for three- 
quarters of a mile on Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh’s main street. Scotsmen normally 
seen in dark suits donned their kilts for 
the occasion. 

Permanent residents of hotels moved 
out for the duration. Boardinghouses and 
private homes were crowded, but every- 
body had a roof over his head. Although 
there was some queueing-up outside city 
restaurants, everyone was also being fed. 
Most miraculous of all, there were no re- 
ports of soaring prices. A double Scotch at 
the specially organized Festival Club was 
only 70 cents, compared with a dollar- 
and-up in London. Since it costs only 
about $4 to join the club for the festival 
season—and it offered such bargains in 
food, drink, and social activities—many 
local residents joined. 

One thing, however, irked the proud 
Scotsmen. Fuel Minister Shinwell refused 
to permit the floodlighting of historic 


Keystone 


To festival guests: “We may not have much... but we have ... warmth” 


be held in Edinburgh from Aug. 24 through 
Sept. 18. Not only the first such festival 
ever held in Scotland, it would also repre- 
sent Great Britain’s great bid to replace 
Salzburg as Europe’s summer tourist 
mecca. Its strongest backers are the Arts 
Council of Great Britain and the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Edinburgh. As a finan- 
cial backlog, each guaranteed £20,000 
($80,000) , a total augmented by private 
citizens and business firms. All concerned 
hope that £1,000,000 will come rolling 
back, to say nothing of the boost to Scot- 
tish pride and prestige. 

As the festival opened last week, Scot- 
tish pride and hospitality were overwhelm- 


Edinburgh Castle. Disgruntled citizens 
figured out that it would take only 2! 
tons of coal to light the castle every night, 
so last week they were bombarding the 
Minister with offers to contribute the coal 
themselves. 

Words and Musie: To prove that 
Edinburgh could be the “Athens of the 
North,” the festival brought together all 
the talent it could get—and afford. The 
season opened with an orchestral program 
featuring the Concerts Colonne from 
France under the conductor Paul Paray. 
The next two nights were devoted to 
operatic productions by England’s famous 
Glyndebourne company, whose general 
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manager, Rudolf Bing, is the spark plug 
and director of the Edinburgh Festival. 
The operas, each to be presented nine 
times, are Verdi’s “Macbeth” (for Scot- 
land, no doubt) and Mozart’s “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” The critical acclaim in 
the Mozart opera went to Eleanor Steber, 
the brilliant young American soprano 
(NewsweEEk, Feb. 24), making her Euro- 
pean debut as the Countess, and Italo 
Tajo, the Italian basso who sang Figaro. 

While opera was running at the King’s 
Theater, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet was 
playi ing “The Sleeping Beauty” at the Em- 
pire Theater. And at the Royal Lyceum 
Theater, the Old Vic Theater Co. was 
presenting “The Taming of the Shrew” 
and “King Richard IT,” though without 
Sir Laurence Olivier and Sir Ralph. Rich- 
ardson. For chamber-music enthusiasts, 
the festival presented the world debut, as 
a combination, of Artur Schnabel, pianist, 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist, William Prim- 
rose, violist, and Pierre Fournier, cellist. 

Songs and Skirls: Besides the open- 
ing concert of the French orchestra (which, 
incidentally, arrived just in time to play 
after a 22-hour bus ride from Dover) , the 
orchestral attractions scheduled include 
the Hallé Orchestra under John Barbirolli, 
the Liverpool Philharmonic under Sir Mal- 
colm Sargent, the Scottish Orchestra under 
Walter Susskind, the Vienna Philharmonic 
under Bruno Walter, and the BBC Scot- 
tish Orchestra under Ian Whyte. Also listed 
were Louis Jouvet’s company from the 
Paris Théatre de |’Athénée, the Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir, the Jacques Chamber Or- 
chestra with such soloists as the fine 
British tenor, Peter Pears, other string 
groups, and the Czech Nonet. The land of 
the festival provided a concert of Gaelic 
songs and one of Scottish Lowland songs. 
And, on Sept. 6, the skirling of pipes would 
fill the Edinburgh air, for that date is set 


aside for the World’s Pipe Band Cham- 


pionship—to be held in the capital for 
the first time. 

Vocal soloists scheduled are Elisabeth 
Schumann, the distinguished lieder singer, 
Roy Henderson, the Scottish baritone, and 
Todd Duncan, the American Negro bari- 
tone, who is making his European debut. 
Miss Schumann’s appearance will repre- 
sent one of the two last-minute replace- 
ments. Lotte Lehmann was billed but be- 
came ill. After frantic telephoning, Di- 
rector Bing tracked dewn Miss Schumann 
in a tiny village in Italy, where she was 
vacationing. The other change was brought 
about by George Szell, the conductor who 
was to have presided over the operas. 
After beginning rehearsals, Szell left in 
one of those “mutual agreement” hufis. 

Even with Britain’s “austerity” and 
last-minute artistic headaches, the fes- 
tival’s backers had seen enough in the first 
week to convince them of one thing: 
Edinburgh would have a bigger and better 


international season next year. 
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Puts wings on your feet . . . Because of their 
exclusive Osteo-path-ik Nailess Construction Allen 
Edmonds offer you a new high in comfort and healthful 
flexibility, with no painful “breaking in," no nails to 
bump along on. Furthermore, Allen Edmonds are 
designed by America's leading shoe stylists. 


ALLEN EDMONDS e BELGIUM, WISCONSIN 


The shoe of tomorrow 


Calle Ederneds 





Shown: The Skos at $14.95 ($15.45 
West of the Rockies) subject to 
change. See Classified Directory 
for name of dealer or order 
direct. Send for booklet, "The 
Shoe of Tomorrow,” Dept.NS-8 
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Perfect Support 
without Confinement 
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Leading Traffic Managers THIS HELPFUL BOOKLET FREE 


Get FREE booklet, “How to Prepare for 
Long Distance Moving,” from Greyvan 
representative listed in your classified 
phone directory, or mail coupon to: 


GREYVAN LINES, INC. 
57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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coast to coast. 
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New York’s Lure 


Until his retirement in 1945, Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia made repeated—and 
often dramatic—efforts to lure the movie 
industry back to the New York it left 
during the first world war. He consistently 
failed. Hollywood preferred its swimming 
pools and year-round photogenic weather 
to Manhattan’s squally winters and blis- 
tering summers. 

Recently, however, filmland has nibbled 
at New York. “The Lost Weekend,” “Mir- 
acle on 34th Street,” and “Kiss of Death” 
were filmed in New York. Last week May- 
or William O’Dwyer threw a temptingly 
baited line in Hollywood’s direction. He 
announced a five-year guarantee by thir- 
teen AFL unions that: New York film pro- 
ducers will not be plagued by the jurisdic- 
tional strikes that constantly hamstring 
West Coast operations. As an added at- 
traction, O'Dwyer made Coordinator Ed- 
ward C. Maguire a special trouble-shooter. 
His job: to cut city-ordinance red tape for 
the movie companies. 


Stars of Tomorrow 


Anybody, using a guess for a guide, can 
pick the ten most likely “movie stars of 
tomorrow.” In a line-up backed with the 
risk of good green dollars, the nation’s 
film exhibitors, who know a sure thing 
when they meet him or her in the box of- 
fice, voted this way: Evelyn Keyes (“The 
Jolson Story”); Billy De Wolfe (“Dear 
Ruth”); Peter Lawford (“It Happened in 
Brooklyn”) ; Janis Paige (“Two Guys from 
Milwaukee”); Elizabeth Taylor (‘Life 
With Father’); Claude Jarman Jr. (“The 
Yearling”); Janet Blair (“The Fabulous 





ENTERTAINMENT 





Dorseys”); MacDonald Carey (“Suddenly 
It’s Spring”); Gail Russell (“Calcutta”); 
and Richard Conte (“13 Rue Madeleine”) , 
The Motion Picture Herald, which polled 
the movie showmen, polled the critics, too, 
They agreed on six of the ten choices. 


Murder as Usual 


It is difficult to say anything about one 
of the “Thin Man” series which hasn’t been 
said before. They all run in the same pat- 
tern; they are mildly amusing, and their 
murders are interesting without being sen- 
sational. They have a certain homey touch, 
provided by William Powell and Myrna 
Loy, who make the life of a private detec. 
tive look not only luxurious, but gay and, 
in a nice married sort of way, romantic. 

About all that can be said about “Song 
of the Thin Man,” therefore, is that Nick 
Charles Jr. is now 7 or 8 years old and is 
played by Dean Stockwell. Asta, the dog, 
looks a little squarer than usual, but Pow- 
ell and Miss Loy. seem to be in the pink. 
Their adventure this time involves a mur- 
der on a gambling ship, which seems to be 
anchored in the Hudson River. 

The really high spot of the picture is 
the performance of Keenan Wynn, playing 
a jive-crazy clarinetist. Wynn, it appears, 
is an actor who can take almost any type 
of role and be completely at ease in it. He 
deserves better parts. (SoNG OF THE THIN 
Man. M-G-M. Nat Perrin, producer. Ed- 
ward Buzzell, director.) 


Becalmed Deanna 


Plenty of people evidently sweated over 
“Something in the Wind” in an attempt 
to make the film as brisk as its title. What 
they produced, however, is nothing more 
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In a complicated mystery Lucille Ball mixes comedy with dramatic flair 


than a stale calm—flimsy comedy, indif- 
ferent acting, and a plot that only a $2,000- 
a-week screen writer could love. 

In fairness, it must be noted that this 
is no fault of the two principals. Deanna 
Durbin, as a lady disk jockey who snares 
a handsome heir (John Dall), delivers 
seven songs prettily and with verve, and 
Donald O’Connor serves up several amus- 
ing routines as her zany partner in con- 
spiracy. Musically, the best bit is “You 
Wanna Keep Your Baby Lookin’ Right” 
—a number which is calculated to thin 
the fattest of wallets. 

But these brief flashes serve only to il- 
luminate the banalities which fall to the 
lot of such unfortunates as Charles Win- 
ninger and Margaret Wycherly. Dall, by 
the way, is the sorriest romantic foil ever 
picked for Miss Durbin’s chubby charms. 
(SoMETHING IN THE Winp. Universal-In- 
ternational, Joseph Sistrom, producer. Irv- 
ing Pichel, director.) 


Lucille of Scotland Yard 


At one point in “Lured,” Charles Co- 
burn, playing a Scotland Yard inspector, 
says: “There is a homicidal maniac at large 
somewhere in the vast honeycomb that is 
London.” This is an example of the depths 
to which the dialogue occasionally sinks in 
a picture complicated enough without such 
ponderous verbiage. 

On the brighter side, Lucille Ball as the 
heroine lifts “Lured” almost singlehanded 
into the class of satisfactory entertainment. 
As an American girl who volunteers to 
help Scotland Yard track down a man 
addicted to killing young girls, she mixes 
light comedy with a genuine dramatic 
flair in a performance that is a delight. 

In the course of a rather too involved 
plot, Miss Ball runs into or around Boris 
Karloff, George Sanders, Joseph Calleia, 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, and Alan Mowbray, 
and comes close to being the victim of one 
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of the five who is the homicidal maniac al- 
ready mentioned. She also, not unexpect- 
edly, falls in love with one of them, which 
is the reason for her near-demise. All in 
all, she has quite a time for herself. 

The rest of the cast are satisfactory. 
Hardwicke, naturally, is the best of the 
lot. (Lurep. United Artists. James Nasser, 
producer. Douglas Sirk, director.) 


Private Road 


Before “Tobacco Road” moved into Lon- 
don Aug. 19, publicity agents thoughtfully 
sent a copy of the play to the Lord Cham- 
berlain. They hoped he would ban it from 
public showing. Then the cast would hold 
forth as planned in a “private club” thea- 
ter, where membership (and the right to 
buy a ticket) is automatically granted to 
any who apply, and rake in the shillings. 
Shortly after Erskine Caldwell’s story of 
white-trash degeneracy opened in the glum 
little New Lindsey Club Theater, the Lord 
Chamberlain cooperated perfectly. But the 
critics didn’t. A typical comment, from 
The Daily Telegraph: “I hope the cast 
enjoyed their baths afterwards.” 


‘U.S.A. to Music 


Probably the last thing John Gunther 
thought he was doing, while collecting the 
material for his best-selling survey, “In- 
side U.S.A.,” was writing a musical com- 


edy. Last week Arthur Schwartz, composer . 


and film producer, announced that he had 
bought the Broadway rights to the book 
and would produce it as a musical satire 
this winter. The lyrics will be the work of 
Howard Dietz, who collaborated with 
Schwartz on “The Little Show,” “Three’s 
a Crowd,” “The Band Wagon,” “Flying 
Colors,” and “At Home Abroad.” The 
sketches will be partially documented 
with Gunther’s observations on the Amer- 
ican scene. 








to Newsweek readers 


(women of course!) 


We believe there is a particular reason 
why Tampaxt _eals to the women read- 
ers of Newswec« for use as their method 
for monthly sanitary protection.... We 
believe the choice of this internally- 
used product denotes a certain intelli- 
gence as well as awareness of modern 
progress in this modern world. 

Need we sdy more? A superior product 
appeals to a superior audience. An up- 
to-date product appeals to an up-to-date 
audience.... And a doctor-invented 
product like Tampax appeals most to the 
Newsweek-type of woman who keeps 
abreast of improvements and discoveries 
in the medical and scientific fields. 

Tampax facts: Fashioned of pure surgi- 
cal cotton contained in patented dispos- 
able applicators which make insertion 
easy and dainty.... No belts, pins or 
external pads — Tampax cannot cause 
wrinkles or bulges under clothing. You 
cannot even feel the Tampax when in 
place.... No odor; no chafing. Easy 
disposal. May be worn in tub or shower. 
At drug and notion counters in 3 absorb- 
ency-sizes. Look for Tampax Vendor in 
rest-rooms throughout the U. S. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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This young man knows a good 
thing when he sees it. 

Santa Fe dining cars are known 
the country over for that famous 
Fred Harvey food... courteous 
service ... shining silver .. . linens 
as white as the snow of the Rockies. 

Whether it’s beefsteak or brook 
trout or pheasant 4 Ja Périgueux 
that catches your fancy on the 
menu, you'll have a meal to 
remember. 

In fact, it’s almost worth taking 
a trip just to eat a Fred Harvey 
meal on a Santa Fe diner! 

May we count on serving you 
soon? 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES ... 
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Serving the West and Southwest 
T. B. Gallahet, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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Japanese Cat Man 


Back in the Latin Quarter of the ’20s 
wiry, gentle-faced man named Tsugouharu 
Foujita became famous as “the most pop- 
ular Japanese artist in Paris.” He painted 
children and nudes in delicate, shaded trac- 
eries on canvases 
coated with a soft, 
shell-like enameled 
substance. But more 
often he painted 
cats—cats_ leaping, 
dancing, eating, 
sleeping, and smil- 
ing. An American 
critic once ex- 
claimed: “It was 
Mr. Foujita who 
put cats on the 
map.” 

In 1929 Foujita 
shut up his studio on Rue Ordener and 
left France. He was said to have remarked: 
“I do not love Paris any more.” After 
painting and exhibiting in Continental 
Europe, England, and North and South 
America, Foujita finally returned, a re- 
formed expatriate, to his homeland. 

During the war he lived quietly in his 
Franco-Japanese home near Tokyo and 
painted nudes, classical interiors from 
memory, scenes from Peru, Indo-China, 
and Okinawa—and more cats. 

This week, for the first time in the 
United States since 1930, a Foujita ex- 
hibition of 28 paintings opened in New 
York, at the Kennedy & Co. Galleries on 
Fifth Avenue. Prominent at the showing 
are two large folding screens. One fea- 
tures a serpentine procession of cater- 
wauling, biting, and fighting dogs while 
the other depicts romping and running 
cats. Both are drawn in delicate strokes 
appearing black or gray at first glance but 
actually glowing with soft-toned colors. 
Also on view is a 7- by 10-inch canvas said 
to be Foujita’s most famous cat drawing. 
Meanwhile in Japan Foujita, now 62 but 
still agile and witty, admitted reconver- 
sion to Paris. In a few months he will be 
back at the Café des Deux Magots, chat- 
ting with his fifth wife—30 years his junior 
—in the purring tones of one of his cats. 





Foujita 





Foujita’s most famous cat drawing 
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Daniel Webster was honored at a dinner in 1837, at Versailles, Ky. 
Crow’s whiskey—which was distilled nearby—was especially appropriate 
for this occasion, for it is known that Webster held it in the highest esteem. 
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Predatory Female , 


Readers of M. F. K. Fisher’s nonfiction 
books on the more soulful aspects of eat- 
ing and cooking (“The Gastronomical 
Me,” “How To Cook a Wolf”) know her 
as a writer of talent. In her first work of 
fiction, “Not Now But Now,” Miss Fisher 
again writes with a deft hand, and her 
prose, beautifully sensuous and witty as 
ever, is still a delight. But the novel as a 
whole, in spite of an interesting basic idea, 
fails to capture interest. 

Actually four stories, “Not Now But 
Now” presents Jennie, a beautiful, nar- 
cissistic woman, in various transmigrations 
—as an avaricious maid in 1847 London, 
as a well-kept charmer in the lush San 
Francisco of 1882, as a slightly aging Les- 
bian in a small Ohio town of 1927, and as 
a smooth, worldly home-breaker in the 
Switzerland of 1938. In each, she is the 
predatory and greedy egocentric, creating 
havoc wherever she goes and remaining 
intact throughout. 

With the exception of the Switzerland 
episode, which is excellently told, these 
stories are a little tedious. For one thing, 
they repeat, rather than amplify, the 
theme. And it takes more than Miss Fish- 
er has put into this book to keep an un- 
attractive character like Jennie interest- 
ing for more than one shot. (Not Now 
But Now. By M. F. K. Fisher. 256 pages. 
Viking. $2.75.) 


A Negro’s Bitter Pen 


The current batch of novels dealing with 
race prejudice in the United States reaches 
a high with “Lonely Crusade,” a raw, vio- 
lent, at times brilliantly introspective book 
about the Negro problem during the war. 
Although only partially successful, -this is 
a work of such startling climaxes that it 
establishes its ‘author, Chester Himes, 
among the most promising of younger 
Negro writers. 

Provocative in plot and_ treatment, 
“Lonely Crusade” will undoubtedly dis- 
may and shock many readers. The hero is 
a young California-born, college-bred Ne- 
gro, whose all-pervading racial fear has so 
warped his personality that he can func- 
tion neither as a man nor a citizen. More 
out of economic necessity than political 
zeal, he takes a job as a union organizer in 
a war plant. The book chronicles his ex- 
perience in the union and its tragic effect 
on his relationship with his Negro wife. 

In one sense, “Lonely Crusade” is the 
inside story of union activities during the 
war, with special emphasis on interfac- 
tional fights among union leaders, fights 
which, according to Himes, left the Negro 
holding the bag. In this bitter and well- 
documented account, Himes is most bitter 
about the part played by the Communists. 
But despite his obvious knowledge and in- 
terest, this is the least fortunate portion 
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of the book. Too often, the basic drama 
bogs down in political philosophizing and 
haggling, which will leave the uninitiated 
more confused than illuminated. 

The novel is disturbingly effective, how- 
ever, when dealing directly with the per- 
sonal plight of the hero. In common 
with other talented Negro authors, Himes 
writes with intense feeling for his sub- 
ject, though many may balk at his tough 
thinking on this score. His portrait of the 
Negro as a totally defeated man, a weak- 
ling, an anti-Semite, and a parasite will 
draw fire from many quarters. But Himes’s 
plunge into this highly charged problem is 
so forthright and compassionate that few 
will be able to resist its impact. (LONELY 
CrusavE. By Chester Himes. 398 pages. 
Knopf. $3.) 


Harris & Ewing 
Machines to Flynn are good or evil 


How to Be a Boss 


For young men or women with ambi- 
tion to become political leaders, win elec- 
tions, and influence people, Edward J. 
Flynn has provided an understandable 
textbook in “You’re the Boss.” Flynn is 
not well known outside of New York, al- 
though he has probably exercised more 
influence in state and national affairs than 
any other figure who has not held a high 
public office. He was Democratic National 
Chairman long enough to win for Roose- 
velt in 1940, after James A. Farley de- 
clined to continue as the Roosevelt po- 
litical chief of staff. Flynn’s political ca- 
reer, however, centers in his 25-year lead- 
ership of the Democratic party in the 
borough and county of the Bronx, where 
his tickets have never lost a local election. 

Essentially, in this book Flynn is seek- 
ing to describe frankly the anatomy of 
politics. His approach is twofold. He nar- 
rates his own political life, from law school 
to national chairman. And in the course 


of his story, he tells how specific decisions 
and results have been attained. The fig. 
ures whom Flynn has known intimately 
come to life in the story—Charles F. Mur- 
phy, Alfred E. Smith, James J. Walker, 
Herbert Lehman, James A. Farley and, 
most of all, Franklin D. Roosevelt. At the 
end of the story, Flynn describes with 
minute exactness how his machine was 
built and how it works. 

The lesson he seeks to teach is that a 
machine can work for good or evil. The 
objective is determined by the moral con- 
siderations of those who are in power. If 
those who feel that their objectives are 
higher than the objectives of those now 
in power want to try, Flynn would be 
happy to see them succeed. He offers the 
know-how and the formula. (You’RE THe 
Boss. By Edward J. Flynn. 244 pages. 
Viking. $3.) 


Other Books 


Tue Pieasures OF Peacock. Edited 
with an introduction by Ben Ray Redman. 
458 pages. Farrar, Straus. $5. Two com- 
plete novels by Thomas Love Peacock and 
skillfilly abridged versions of five others 
for the delectation of those who still find 
enjoyment in this nineteenth-century Eng. 
lish writer’s work. 

Boccaccio. By Francis McManus. 306 
pages. Sheed & Ward. $3.50. The second 
volume in the “Great Writers of the 
World” series is a fascinating study of 
Europe’s “first great storyteller” whom 
some call the father of the psychological 
novel. The author of “The Decameron,” 
friend of Petrarch, and steadfast lover of 
letters is vividly portrayed against a four- 
teenth-century background with its villain- 
ies and glories, its golden wealth and drab 
dames, its emerging paganism and medi- 
eval piety. . 

Tue Lure or Dancer. Compiled and 
Edited by Margaret C. Scoggin. 374 pages. 
Knopf. $3. Fifteen true accounts of ex- 
citing, even heroic, actions including Ed- 
ward Whymper’s conquest of the Matter- 
horn, a story about Houdini, and various 
other intriguing tales. The authors range 
from Frank Buck and John D. Craig to 
Edward Ellsberg and Courtney Ryley 
Cooper. The book is labeled for young peo- 
ple but the stories are selected from books 
written for adults. 

Tue Tom-Watker. By Mari Sandoz. 
372 pages. Dial. $3. A vigorous, unabashed- 
ly propagandistic novel lashing out at war- 
mongers, profiteers, and their kind. The 
scene is the Civil War. The main char- 
acter, a young, one-legged veteran, comes 
home to Cincinnati to find his father liv- 
ing in luxury on his war profits. Confused 
and disillusioned, the son marries his 
childhood sweetheart and goes West. From 
there, the story gallops through the adven- 
tures of three generations. Miss Sandoz 
has not done much in the way of char- 
acterization, but her panorama is colorful. 
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You save money, time and steel 


when you use 


Jal ELECTREAT COLD FINISHED BARS* 


to eliminate your heat-treating operations 





to replace more costly alloy steels 





to replace batch heat-treated bars 





to the exact degree of hardness desired. 


You save money and time— Electreat cold finished car- 
bon steel has been found to perform equally as well as 
more costly alloy steels for certain types of work. Used in 
place of batch-treated bars Electreat reduces stock waste 
because every Electreat bar is uniform throughout. 

Because it can be supplied with soft ductile interiors that 
permit easy machining, Electreat is especially desirable for 
fast production of nuts, gears and other parts where the 
center is machined out of the bar. No further heat-treating 
of parts made of Electreat is necessary—-you save the time 
and cost of heat-treating. 

You save money and steel—There is virtually no 
decarburized surface to be removed from Electreat steel, no 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


*Electreat cold finished stee! bars (shown above) are heated individually by induced 
electric current. Steel moves continuously through the equipment—is brought quickly 
to the desired temperature and quenched instantly in high pressure water sprays 


. your nearest J &L Sales Office. 















scale, no soft spots. You can produce more parts per ton of 
steel. You can order bars closer to the size of your finished 
part, /ess rough machining. 

Since Electreat steel requires no heat-treatment after 
machining to produce tough, hard, strong parts there is no 
loss through warpage or distortion of finished pieces. 

Electreat cold finished steel is available in round, square 
and hexagonal bars. To get information on its use in produc- 
ing better products faster and at lower cost, write today for 
booklet “J&L Electreat Steel’. Address Cold Finished 
Sales Department, 714 Jones & Laughlin 
Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. or contact ig 





'&L Electreat Cold Finished Steel will improve your product—Save money, time and steel 
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Portrait of an Era 


Back in 1931 Frederick Lewis Allen, who 
is editor of Harper’s Magazine, wrote an 
informal history of the 1920s, “Only Yester- 
day.” Like Mark Sullivan’s six volumes on 
“Our Times,” Allen’s book* became a 
classic of its kind. Now he and his wife, 
Agnes Rogers, have assembled what they 
call a “family album of the American peo- 
ple in the years of peace: 1918 to Pearl 
Harbor.” This is a sort of rewrite of his 
earlier books, with an added decade of 
history. Some 37,000 words of text ac- 
company the photographs. It is a charm- 
ingly nostalgic book. As much of history 
as can be caught by the lens, and a little 
more, are in its big, album-sized pages. 

“T Remember Distinctly” begins with 
Armistice Day in 1918. It carries on 
through the inauguration of Harding, the 
whole era of “normalcy,” to the crashing 
end of the bull market, the bank crisis, 
Roosevelt’s inauguration, the exciting early 
years of the New-Deal, and the great 
American struggle to lift itself by its own 
hootstraps. It winds up with the sudden 
(Czechoslovak crisis, the years of “intensi- 
fying international stress,” and _ finally 
Pearl Harbor. 

The whole period is reflected in what 
the publishers, with some justice, call 500 
“of the most candid pictures in existence,” 
plus aptly chosen ads, cartoons, and fash- 
ion drawings. 

The surface of history is beautifully 
skimmed in “I Remember Distinctly”— 
prohibition with its killings by gunfire as 


well as bad booze, the Hall-Mills case, - 


Mah jongg, marathon dancing, flagpole 
sitting, the World’s Fair, sports, political 
conventions, movies and the birth of 
talkies. The book may disappoint serious 
historians. But all others, particularly the 
middle-aged and older, should be fascinated 
by its pictures, a cross-section of which ap- 
pear on this and the next two pages. (I Re- 
MEMBER DistinctLy. Assembled by Agnes 
Rogers With Running Comment by Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen. 256 pages. Harper. $5.) 





*And its sequel, “Since Yesterday.” 
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1918: Victory parades preced- Electric cars would do in town, 
ed demobilization of 3,000,000 but it took a Model T for mud 








BUY NOW! | 


This is the time to acquire your 
Wines and Liquors. Prices are ad- 
vancing daily and will continue to ad- 

vance whether Prohibition becomes ef- 

fective July 1, 1919, or January 20, 1920. 
No Wies or Liquors may now be manu- 

factured or imported—and existing stocks 
of good merchandise are almost extinct. 
Even if the ban on manufacture were lifted 
Ps require years to matufé the new 
uct. 
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Sad-worded liquor ads heralded 13 years of prohibition and bathtub gin; 
swim suits began shrinking and women learned what silk could do for legs 
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Exit Wilson: Enter Harding and “normalcy”... Valentino (above, with Alice Terry) entranced millions of 
women until he died in 1926... Coolidge hated play-acting but occasionally succumbed (Continued on next page) 
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LINDBERGH DOES IT! TO PARIS IN 33/2 HOURS; 
FLIES 1,000 MILES THROUGH SNOW AND SLEET; 
CHEERING FRENCH CARRY HIM OFF FIELD 


Worldliness became A year later: “Abie’s Irish Rose” broke box-office records; Al Capone ruled over 
a 1926 fashion note Chicago’s gangland; Lindbergh and his “Spirit of St. Louis” thrilled the nation 
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Association 
Sports made heroes too: Ederle swam the Channel and Bobby Jones won four golf crowns in a single - 
Tunney beat Dempsey by the 13-second “long count” season and Red Grange made football history Ast 
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Press Assoc ation 
Sleepy contestants shuffled for five months in a Chicago dance marathon . . . Hoover tried to combat the de- 
pression of 1929, but soon shabby apple sellers dotted streets in New York City and throughout the nation 
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Soil Gonneavesian Service 
From 1933 to 1937 dust storms emptied 
Midwest farms and started the “Okie” trek 
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At a Senate hearing: A mid- 
get sat on J. P. Morgan’s lap 
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J, S., Army Signal Corps 


A home-grown dictator, Huey P. Long, sugar-coated graft with promises of “Every Man a King” . . . Despite the 
hard times, new skyscrapers went up (Radio City above) ... 1940: The first draft drawing (F.D.R. at left) 
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extraordinary sale of 
men’s shirts ...1.45 


A shirt value that’ justifies your purchasing a season's 
supply. Smart, British-type colored stripings woven. mto 
quality broadcloth. Fine-fabric whites. All constructed 
from combed, long-staple yarns, and expertly tailored 


in the wanted collar .styles, sizes and sleeve lengths. 


Altman’s sold shirts for $1.45 Billowing smoke and Jap bombs at Pearl Harbor on Dec.7, 1941, brought the 
(compared with today’s $3.50) end of a tumultuous 23-year era. Next day Congress voted to declare war 
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The Autocracy of Good Judgment 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE Borough and County of Bronx 
(per from Long Island Sound 
westward to the Hudson River. It is the 
home of more than a million and a half 
of New York City’s population. These 
people represent a bewildering miscel- 
lany of racial, national and _ religious 
strains. Every conceivable problem com- 
mon to city life in America is there. 

Yet, in general, the Bronx has had 
good government, despite 
shortcomings in the other 
boroughs of New York City. 

I leave to the readers of Ed- 

ward J. Flynn’s book, “You’re 

the Boss” (see page 82), 

the speculative — question 

whether this has been due to 
democracy or autocracy. But 

the fact is that for 25 years 
governmental decisions by 

the voters or by public of- 

ficials have been guided by the judg- 
ment of one man. Flynn’s power is 
rooted in his judgment—that most im- 
portant of mental attributes. It is re- 
vealed in his uncanny ability to de- 
termine the time and place for decisions, 
in his keen sense of public opinion and 
in his acute perception of the character 
of those with whom he works. 

The voters of the Bronx accept his 
leadership because their government fits 
their needs like a_ well-tailored coat. 
The district leaders and captains serve 
and obey because they have learned 
that Flynn’s wisdom is reliable and his 
burden is light. Men and women ele- 
rated to office by Flynn do not rebel, 
because the leader demands nothing un- 
reasonable from them. 


oRMER Mayor La Guardia will tell 
Di that Flynn’s power is derived 
from the expert distribution of patron- 
age which flows from New York City’s 
City Hall, from Albany and from Wash- 
ington. But he will probably not tell 
you that Flynn has influence with Presi- 
dents, governors and mayors because 
they, too, rely upon his judgment. Flynn 
had an important part in elevating 
Roosevelt, Truman, Lehman and Walk- 
er to office. His part in the making of 
these men is told in his book with the 
utmost frankness and, as I personally 
know, with truthfulness. 

Flynn’s life, like that of Charles 
Murphy, who discovered him and taught 
him politics, has been a masterpiece of 
reticence. He indulges in no camarad- 


erie. He leaves all contacts with voters 
to his leaders. And he has only political 
contacts with his leaders. He says blunt- 
ly that no leader has ever visited his 
house and that he has never visited a 
leader’s house. Politics and_ personal 
friendship are kept apart, not because 
he does not hold his associates in deep 
affection, but because palsy-walsy re- 
lationships beget jealousies and friction 
in the organization. 
After reading his manu- 
script, I suggested as a title, 
“The Reluctant Politician.” 
For, believe it or not, Flynn 
really does not love his trade. 
He entered politics reluc- 
tantly and almost by acci- 
dent. Again and again, he 
decided to retire, but this or 
that consideration always al- 
tered his decision. He reads 
good literature, leaves the Bronx for 
weeks at a time, travels extensively and 
spends a good deal of time alone. If 
circumstances had been different, this 
quiet and highly literate man would 
have been a judge or a professor. 


LYNN never deludes himself. He 

” keeps his facts and wishes well apart. 
A year ago, I spent many hours with 
him trying to predict the outcome of 
New York’s Congressional election. The 
figure he finally gave me, published on 
this page ten days before election, was 
exactly correct. 

Despite Roosevelt’s tendency to make 
emotional decisions, he greatly valued 
Flynn’s objective views. The two men 
enjoyed a close relationship. But the 
Flynn view of Roosevelt was utterly 
realistic. He speaks with candor of 
Roosevelt’s defects, but believes that 
F.D.R. was good for the country. 

Ruth Hanna Simms, a great politi- 
cian in her own right, was once asked by 
a student: “What is it that makes a 
good politician?” Mrs. Simms answered: 
“Good manners.” Thoughtfulness is the 
essence of good manners. Flynn never 
forgets a political obligation. A tele- 
phone call, a word or a note comes in 
after election to those who _ helped. 
The giver is ready to give again. 

Those who prate about reform in 
politics might well consider the per- 
sonal qualities of the Bronx leader—or 
boss, if you will. As Flynn says, the way 
is open to anyone in politics, if he has 
what it takes. 
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Painting by Francis Criss—‘‘ The Machines That Make Machines” 


America the Provider — Machinery 


4 poneryr the weight of a nation on the world’s scale is measured 
not by population, but by the extent to which it has har- 
nessed nature through the machine. 


In the United States the use of the machine was stimulated 


Every 3 seconds 
a customer is 
served overseas 


by the existence of large undeveloped resources and by the 
relative scarcity of labor. Even before the first World War we 


accounted for more than one-half the world output of ma- 
chinery. Today our share is considerably larger. 


Industrial machine building embraces a vast group of prod- 
ucts, ranging from fine precision instruments to dredges with 
40-ton dippers, and from sewing machines to turbines. Prior to 
the recent war, machinery was made in some 11,500 individual 
enterprises employing over 750,000 people and paying in annual 
wages over one billion dollars. 


Prospects remain excellent for continuation of machinery 
exports at high levels. 


There is more demand abroad for American machines than 
dollars to pay for them. By importing more goods we can siimulate 
more exports. Both buyers and sellers find the National City 
foreign service, with 46 Overseas Branches, essential to best results. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
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London 
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For catching the buying eye ... you 

can’t over-look color. 

@ Color advertisements get as much as 52% 
more observation. 

@ Color motion pictures set staggering box 
office records. 

@ And wien leading manufacturers of widely 
varied products were surveyed, 84% of 
them said that color was of major import- 
ance in selling their merchandise. _ 

When it comes to color for your 

product, you'll find the whole spectrum 

harnessed to your needs when you 
choose Monsanto Lustron for your ma- 
terial. Color is a through-and-through, 
inherent part of this versatile poly- 
styrene. It eliminates expensive finishing 
processes and extra materio!s. 

Lustron color will not chip, peel, crack 
or wear away. It is odorless and taste- 


SERVING INDUSTRY... 


»- WHICH 


A MONSANTO PLASTIC 


less. And Lustron’s adaptability will en- 
able you to put sales-making colors in 
places where they were never before 
possible or practical. 

This modern Monsanto plastic offers 
you a choice of hundreds of eye-catch- 
ing hues...transparent, translucent 
and opaque. Monsanto's color labora- 
tories are ready to aid you in your 
color problems or to match colors to 
your specifications. Special consultants 
will help you with technical points. 

It will pay you to find out right now 
how Lustron can benefit your product. 
Get full information from: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. In 
Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal. 


Lustron: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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LUSTRON ADVANTAGES FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 





Rainbow range of colors, clear or opaque. 





High dimensional stability. 





Light weight. 





Low price. 





Excellent electrical properties. 





Excellent resistance to moisture, acids, alkalies. 





Finest molding qualities. 
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Freedom from taste and odor. 


MONSANTO. 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 





